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STUDY BY JULES BRETON, 


(sez “ LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PANITING,”’ PAGE 50.) 


Copyright, 1886, by Montague Marks. 
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L. A. LANTHIER’S 
Gallery of Fine Arts. 
No. 22 East 16th Street, 


One Door WEST of Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


The above spacious premises have been remod- 
elled with special reference to the proper exhi- 
bition and leisurely examination by visitors of 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS, 
ARMS, TAPESTRIES, RUGS, OLD SILVER, 
BRONZES, MARBLES, PORCELAINS, 
CUT GLASS, IVORY CARVINGS anp 
BRIC-A-BRAC GENERALLY. 


4&2 Old Mahogany Furniture a 
Specialty. 


“A lard.” 


Allard & Sons and Prignot, 
FRENCH FURNITURE 


AND 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 

Inspection of specimens of the above, now 
on exhibition at their New York rooms, is 
respectfully invited, and particular attention 
is called to several sets of rare old GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

This establishment is specially 
fitted by long experience and thor- 
ough equipment to meet the pre- 
vailing and growing taste for deco- 
ration and furnishing in 


Louis XIV, XV and XVI Styles. 


Examples of their work may be found in 
the New York dwellings of Ogden Goelet, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Dr. Seward Webb, 
William K. Vanderbilt and William H. 
Vanderbilt. 

50 FAUBOURG DU TEMPLE, PARIS. 


304 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








CHARLES TISCH, 


Designer and Maker of 


FURNITURE 


And Decorations, 


No. 14 East 15th Street 
(Fourth House from Messrs. Tiffany & Co.), 
NEW YORK, 

Asks attention to the new and beautiful ex- 
amples of Fine Cabinet Furniture and Up- 
holstery now on Exhibition at his Ware- 
rooms, which are offered at attractive prices. 

His enlarged facilities enable him to carry 
out orders for work from Special Designs 
with promptness, and, having on hand a very 
large stock of the best Cabinet Woods, thor- 
oughly seasoned, he can safely warrant his 
productions. 


Warerooms, 


Designs and estimates whenever requested. 
Correspondence solicited. Exciusive Textile 
Fabrics for Decorations and Draperies im- 
ported to order whenever desired. 

(Workrooms, 164 Mott St., N. Y.) 


JNO. H. HORSFALL. S. BIERA CH. 


TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 





Stained Glass 


—AND— 


Metal-Work, 


247 to 251 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 


(3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


KEELER & CO., 


Furniture 
Makers. 


Woop MANTELS 
A Specialty. 














om -_ SI- -g1 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


The 


Stained 


Louis C. Tirrany, 
President and Art Director. 


Liffany Glass 


Joun Dvurais, 


Company, 


33 22 


 FIS9 


NEW YORK, 


and Mosaic Glass 


FourtH AVENUE, 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, 


Vice-President and Manager. 


PRATT, 


Treasurer. 


JoHN CHENEY 


Secretary, 





The Associated Artists, 115 
Twenty-third St., (East) N. Y. 
Original and Artistic Textile 
Fabrics. 
pestries after Designs by Mod- 
ern Painters. 





Screen Frames 


for mounting Embroideries and Paintings 


Srom Special Designs. 





JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 
Upholsterers and Makers of Decorative Furniture, 
3 West Forty-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Degraaf & Taylor, 
Furniture Makers 
and Upholsterers, 


47-49 West 14th St.) , i ate 
& 48 West 15th St. NEW YORK. 


Have all the year round a larger and more in- 


Makers’ art than can be found elsewhere. 

Ample capital judiciously invested in choice cab- 
inet woods and other materials, combined with over 
30 years’ experience in furnishing and decorating, 
enable them to guarantee satisfaction on most ad- 
vantageous terms to buyers. 

*,* Select odd pieces always on view, specially 
suttable for wedding and anniversary gifts and 
Jor sale at attractive prices. 





TILES, MANTELS, 

OPEN FIREPLACES 

and MOSAICS 

in Stock and made to order. Special 
designs made to suit customers 
free of charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates and 
Open Fireplaces. 


(=3” Catalogues on application. 
ALFRED BOOTE, 


11 East 19TH STREET, NEw York. 


D. B. Bedell & Co., 


$66 Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y., 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Fine China and Artistic 
Pottery, 


| Consistinc or Novecties In Royat WorRCESTER, 
Moore, Dovutton, Crown Dersy, Drespen, 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS. 


=< SINE D GLASS 


For ECCLESIASTICAL 
AND 
DoMESTIC PURPOSES. 


OTTO F. FALCK, 


34 £. Houston St., 
Twelve fine colored ee “of 
designs in Stained Glass 
sent post free for fifty cents. 

















Needle-woven Ta-' 


teresting exhibit of good examples of the Cabinet | 





Ant 5 tained Grlass 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





> S. Conover & Co. Messrs. WATSON & 
CO., No. 299 Fifth Ave., 
St., New 


York, now have the lar- 


Invite a visit of inspection to their 
Establishment, where an extenstve stock 
of elegant 


Grates, Fireplaces, 


Wood Mantels, 

Oo 
Liling 
| may be examined at leisure. The col- 
|\dection includes EVERYTHING 
pertaining to the fireplace, of their own 
manufacture and finest foreign work, 
land will interest sightseers 


corner 31st 


gest collection ever ex- 
hibited by them of Dec- 


} : . ~~ . > 
| Fixtures and orative Furniture of all 


periods, and high-class 
art objects generally, 
Especial attention is asked to 


and con- 


| motsseurs as well as buyers. Visttors their enlarged facilities for exe- 


incur no obligation to purchase. cuting high-class interior Cabi- 
net Work, Decorations, Uphol- 


stery, and hard-wood floors. 





| 28 & 30 West 23d Street, 
| NEW YORK. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


[urmiTeD. | 








Fancy Wood Floors, 
Borders for Rugs, 
BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER, 
23d STREET, 
Under sth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 
Artistic Embossed, Glazed, Inlaid, 
Decorated 


—/iles— 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- 
tectural Enric hment and general Internal and Exter. 
nal Decorative purposes. 


Enamelled and 








T.B. STEWART &CO., 
Fine Wood Mantels and Fixt- 
ures, Open Fireplaces, Tiles, 
Wrought Iron Fenders, And- 
irons, Coal Hods, Wood-boxes, 
Screens, etc. High-Class Din- 


Designs and estimates upon application. 
Suowrooms, 116 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


ANTIQUE Bronzes, Persian Rugs and 





Embroideries, Arms and]; os Bs 
PERSIAN fric-a-brac, also great va-|!9G-Room Furniture. Import- 
riety of Persian Tiles for Mantel Facings | ed English Hall Clocks, with 


and Decorative Panels—all of my own con- 
stant importation. 

Mrs. S. PRUVOST, 
Opp. Victoria Hotel, N. Y. 


and without chimes. 


21 East 17th Street, N. Y. 








No. 5 West 27th Street, 
contemplating building anew, or 


v\ HE} reconstructing your residence, ask 


your architect or builder to examine into the merits 
of the 


SPANISH TILES, 
both glazed and unglazed, for floors, walls, vestibules, 
bath rooms, kitchers, etc. 
J. K. BRIGHAM, 
237 Broapway, S. W. cor. Park Prace, N. Y. 
(Elevator from Park Place entrance.) 


THE 


BEST FINISH 
FLOORS 


BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Ca. 


® 171 Tremont St., 


FOR WOOD 
IS 








’ 





Boston. 


LOW’S c 


Art TI. Hes 


ine eS 
We gladly furnish information on request. 


M’CAW, STEVENSON & ORR’S 
PATENT GLACIER 


Window Decoration, 





For MANT. fA _FACINGS, HEARTHS, WALLS, 
CEILINGS, FURNITURE PANELS :F , , , 
AND INTERIOR DECORATIVE | A MOST EFFECTIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


PURPOSES GENERALLY, 


Are conspicuous for originality of design in form, | 
color and construction. A new and enlarged scale of 
glaze colors has been adopted, so the Low Tiles will 
Rounnaine with any peculiar tones in furniture and 
decoration. 


Low's Prastic S hetches, 


STAINED GLASS, 

Cost in comparison very low. 

Can be fixed with 
ease by any person, 
even by ladies and 
children, without re- 
moval of glass from 


fed 








windows and with- 
In unique frames, are beautiful mantel and wall orna- out risk of damage. 
ments, specially suitable for bridal, birthday, and On sale by the 


th f | te ex 
other gifts. principal Stationers, 











*,* An tllustr rated pamphiet, e "yy j ** Some P » « 
American Tiles,” containing articles by F. D. Mil- Decorators, and 
let and A. F. Oakey, mailed post free spon applica- | } General Merchants 
tion if this journal be mentioned. | throughout the United States. 





Illustrated Catalogue, with full particulars, 
instructions for combination, and sample of 


J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
| the material, post free, 30 cents, from 


Retail Office, 9 E. i7th St., NEW YORK. 
STUDIO and WORKS, Chelsea, Mass., U.S. A., HENRY H. ROSS, 


and Agencies in all the principal cities Of « 4merica. | General Agency, 32 Broadway, N. ¥. 











THE ART AMATEUR. 


A rnold, Constable & Co|. .. STERLING SILVER 


Purchasers of SOLID SILVERWARES desire first, absolutely, 
that the article bought shall be in quality up to the highest known 
standard, and second, that they shall have the finish and artistic ex: 











Fine Carpets & Oriental Rugs. 


Are offering some exceedingly beautiful specimens of 
AXMINSTER, WILTON, MOQUETTE and VELVET 


CARPETINGS, which have 


Special attention is invited to our 


RUG AND MATTING STOCK, 


which contains many great novelties. 


BROADWAY, CORNER iIoth STREET, 


NEW 


cellence of fine manufacture. 


i$ a sure guarantee 


just been received. 


Silver Mounted Leather Goods, as 
of uniform superiority. 


GORHAM 





YORK. 


THE TRADE-MARK OF THE GORHAM 


COMPANY 
for both desiderata : 


TRADE MARK. 


QuaLity. oO: FINISH. 


Sterling. 


Those intending to make unique and useful Wedding or Anni- 
versary Gifts will find in THE GORHAM WARES a large variety 
of suitable articles, including Silver Jewelry, Toilet Requisites and 


well as-Household Silverware—all 


The genuine goods are stamped with trade- 
mark, and may be obtained of leading dealers everywhere. 


M*’F’G CO., 


BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Fohnson & Faulkner, 


Nos. 33 to 37 East 17th St, N.Y. 


(Union Square.) 


High-Class Stuffs: for Cur-| 





tatns, Furniture and Wall 


Hangings, and General 


' Interior Decoration. 
JUST RECEIVED: 
Java Curtains and Samarian Stripes 
Jor Portiéres at moderate prices. Also, 
Thin Eastern Silks, ete. 





‘The Brinkley Collection 


And superb Japanese and 
Chinese Bronzes, Porce- 
lain, Pottery and Faience, 
Ivory Carvings, Crystals, 
Gold Lacquers, etc., etc., 
For Sale at 
The Art Gallery of 


EDWARD GREEY, 
20 East 17th Street, New York. 


OLD GOLD 


and Silver Bought. 

Highest possible price paid for Watches, Silver- 
ware, Jewelry, no matter what condition. Refining 
done on \the premises. Headquarters for the pur- 
chase, sale and exchange of duplicate Wedding Pres- 
ents, Diamonds, Bronzes, etc. Correspondence invited 
with parties at a distance. Inscriptions erased an 
silver refinished and sold 40 per cent below manu- 
facturer's cost. Fine Old Mine Diamonds a specialty. 
Carefully matched pairs, $65 to $3000. isses’ 

irs, $20 to $40. Diamond Bracelets, $20. t0.$1000, 
Beart Pins, $15 to $500. Collar buttons, $5 to $100, 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 Bowery, New York, 








E, & H.’l. ANTHONY & CO., 58: Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Photographic Instruments, 
Apparatus and Supplies of evéry 
description. Sole proprietors of 
the tent Detective, Fairy, 
Novel and Bicycle Cameras, and 
the Celebrated Stanley Dry 
Plates. Amateur Outfits in 
great variety 1r6m $9.00 upwards. Send for Catalogue 
or call and examine. More than Forty Years 
Established in this line of business. 
i 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 





MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 
FINE CLOCKS, 
' MANTEL SETS, 
ARTISTIC BRONZES. 


In addition to those of our own manufacture, we 
offer an unequalled assortment selected with t 
care in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London and other Euro- 
pean cities. 

836 & 838 Broadway and 13th St., N. Y. 


FR. BECK & CO, rene 


_ E. PRENTIS, The New Patent Stamping 


Oriental Draperies __ with Color Index. 


AND FINE EMBROIDERY MATERIALS. Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee : 
WHOLESALE ONLY. |M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y. 


448 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 


_ Decorative 
‘Embroidery, 





Of ali deseriptions: Creweis, Helts, SuRs, Satines, 
Cottons, Plush, Worsteds, Linens ; -also, Small Wares, 
Fancy Goods, ete. Designing, Stamping, and Lessons 
in Art Needlework. 


J. B. SHEPHERD, 927. Broadway, N. Y: Citv. 








| [ merusta- Walton Decorations. 








| OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW DESIGNS. 


| 'n all Styles—Japanese, Greek. Renaissance, Modern » 
Louis XVI., Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Mediwval, Modern—besides a vast num- 
} ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty and Utility. Hangings, Dadoes,Wainscoting, Friezes. 
| Borders from ¥% inch to 18 inches in width. Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling Corners and Centres. 
| 





» Moresque, Egyptian, 





ART 
OBJECTS IN 


| Panels, Plaques, Medal- 
lions decorated in Metal. 
lic and Majolica effects, 
also electro - plated in 
solid metal in appropii- 
ate frames. 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON. 


These works of art can 
also be obtained without 
decorations or frames, 
Instructions for decora- 
tions presented to pur- 
chasers. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
WALL PAPERS; 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY-& CO. 
Are now exhibiting the newest and most seasonable novelties 
in Decorative Upholstery materials—the product of the most 
celebrated foreign and domestic looms. They particularly ask 
attention to the new and beautiful fabric—“ Silk Florentine’’ 
—for’ vestibule, door, and sash 
curtains, etc. They. are also 
prepared to furnish to order de- 
signs of an exclusive character 
for portieres, draperies, etc., and 
/ will execute all such ideas in 
the most thorough and artistic 
manner and at the lowest prices 
consistent with first-class work- 
manship. Their stock of lace 
curtains of all periods and in all 
styles is now unrivalled: Rich 
furniture coverings of exquisite 
design and reliable materials 
of all. kinds for practical up- 
holstering may be had at attrac- 
tive prices. In the specialty 











1. PTE 
‘seat 
BY 





found many novelties confined 
to this establishment. Partic- 
ular attention given to, orders 
y for Window Shades and Win- 
= dow Draperies. 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. are also importers and 
retailers of eve ing in first quality Dry Goods, and_ will 
fill promptly at the lowest prices mail orders from residents 


in any section of the United States... 
BROADWAY, CORNER 11th STREET, NEW YORK. 





of Art Embroideries will be 


BLAIR’S 
166 9 f 
- Perfect’ Camera 


(R. B.), 


| Just ready for the market, excels 

| anything yet produced. Many new 

| principles are embodied in its con- 
|} struction, and it stands a model of 

'beauty, compactness, and light-. 

| ness. 

Our Annual Catalogue now ready for de- 
livery. tis crowded full of useful infor- 
mation. Send 4 cents and secure it before 
ordering your outfit. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO. 
Factory, 471, 475, 477 Tremont St., Boston. 
BLAIR. & PRINCE, 


148 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





+ + + 


If you want the best, safest, cheapest 
and most advantageous life insurance 
that can be procured, insure in the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Maine. After three years its policies 
are non-forfeitable, incontestable, and 
unrestricted in respect to travel, fesi- 
dence and occupation. -They are un- 
questionably the most liberal and compre- 
hensive policies issued by any company. 

The company was organized in 1849, 
and has had a successful business career 
of over Thirty-five years. It has large 
assets, an ample surplus, and is of im- 
pregnable strength and security. It has 
paid Eight Million Dollars of death 
losses, and over Three Million Dollars 
for Matured and Discounted Endow- 
ments, It is a purely mutual organiza- 
tion, administered wholly in the interest 
of its policy-holders, issues every desir- 
able form of policy at low rates, and 
pays its losses promptly. You cannot 
be better suited than by insurance in this 
well-known and well-tried institution. 


+: « + 


WALL-PAPERS 
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NOW ON EXHIBITION AND SALE NEW 
AND ARTISTIC PATTERNS BY 


The Associated Artists. 


DesiGNep EspEcIALLY FOR AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Warren, Fuller & Lange. 


_. The colors used in our manufactures are made by 
us and are guaranteed to be free from Arsenic. 

Attention is also called to recent importations of 
French, German, English, and oma Wall Hang- 
ings. RETAIL SALESROOM : 


129 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK. 
(Near Grand Central Depot.) 


























HE ONLY COMPLETE ART STORE IN EUROPE IS THAT Of = 
KENNEDY & FRANCIS (late Kennedy & Brown) 


17 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
penal as Seems Osst, 108 NEW Oxford St., 
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Single copi-s, . . Bighteen Pence. 
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Single Copies, Thirty-five Cents. 
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a ART SCHOOL, 58 W. 23d St., 
. Y. Instruction in Drawing, Painting and 
Cray on Portraiture. Orders received for P: 
traits in oil nag crayon. Send for proc Soy 
BLANCHARD, Principat 
Branch at Cinstinege, N.Y., from July 12 to Aug. 24, | 


| NEW ENGLAND 


| CONSERVATORY | 
School of Fine Arts. 


| Drawing, 
Water and Oil Colors, Portraiture and 
China Decorating and Wood Carving, 


all under Ablest Teachers, 
ORTRAITS ON FORCELAIN _AND IN CRAYON. i nee EVENING CLASSES. 


thorough instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Miss EF. BOYLE, Mrs. G. A. BOYLE, 


and all orchestral and band instruments, Vocal Music, 
6 East FouRTEENTH STREET, NEw YoRK, Rooms 6 AND 


THE ORIGINAL 


School of Industrial Art for Women 


(Closed 62 account of sickness) HAS RE-OPENED. 


PRACTICAL DESIGN, 


as applied to Carpets, Wall-paper, Calico, Furniture, Stained Glass, and all fabrics, taught by been 4 
oe mm designers. A department oo HOME STUDY AFTER THE CHAUTAUQUA ME 

1as been established. The Teachers’ and Children’s Classes are continued. Pupils can enter the School. B 
any time. For circulars and further information address the Principal, 


MRS. FLORENCE E. CORY, 120 W, 16th St., 








New York City. 








Sight Singing, Harmony, ‘theory, Composition, and | 
Orchestration; Piano and Organ Tuning; French, 
German, and ‘Italian Languages ; Oratory; English 
Branches. Elegant Home. 180 hours per term. 
Free advantages to all regular students. 


For calendar giving full information address 


StrTuDIo, 7 


Lessons in all branches of Porcelain Painting, Heads, Figures, Landscape, Flowers, Fruit, etc. 
PUPILS CAREFULLY INSTRUCTED IN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


Crayon Drawing from Life, Casts, Photographs, etc. Portraiture a specialty. | 


Korrr Stupio, EVERY ARTISTIC INTERIOR 


28 E, FouRTEENTH STREET, | Should be made complete by an Open Fire-Place and the necessary appurtenances in 
Bet. University Place and Fifth Ave., New York. | bright polished antique, or oxidized finished Brass, such as Andirons, Fenders, Fire | 
| Sets, Fire-Place Trimmings, Coal Hods, Screens, etc. 


PAINTING imall its Branch-| 
es, MODELLING in Clay, 
and WOOD-CARVING. 


MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS FOR SALE. 


CHOOL OF DRAWING 
AND PAINTING, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Courses in Drawing and Painting ; lectures on artistic 
Anatomy and Perspective. Special department of 
decorative design. ew pupils received at the begin- 
ning of a term or month. For circulars or further 
information address the Secretary of the School of 
Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Osgood Summer Art 
School, 


Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 
Saratoga Springs Sranch : Open + ad 20 t» Sept. 20. 
Established 10 years, and thoroughly equipped for the 
best practical instruction in all branches 

MISS A. H. OSGOOD. 


E. Tourjée, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 




















THE GREAT 


PICTURE [IGHT. 
Frink Patent Reflectors 


ve the most powerful, the softest, and best light 
neds for lighting Art Galleries, Single Pictures, etc. 
References, most of the prominent public and private 
galleries in this country. C7rculars free. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Peart Srreet, N. Y. 
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| FOR If your stationer or artists’ colorman does 

: not keep always on hand a full line of 

Such things of positive utility as the foregoing should be supplemented by a tasteful 

D ] x O N’ S arrangement of Artistic Brass Jardiniéres, Banner Stands, Brass Rods for Portiéres, 
Cents Curtains, Brass Easels, etc. 








AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS, 


we will send to your address samples guaranteed to 





All the new ideas in metal are being constantly and elaborately carried out by 


THE MANHATTAN BRASS CO., 










be worth double the amount, if The Art Amateur be 27TH AND 28TH Sts. AND First AVE., New YorK. 
j mentioned. ee 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. | JMustrated Catalogues free upon application. 











The Burr Printing House, cor. Frankfort aud Jacob Streets. 





LPR EROS CEE TT Dll EE 


Painting and Modelling, Crayon, 


@ 


-REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 


1PANESE 
P&S Goops 


House Nedoration 


New and choice assortment of Fans and Parasols, 
Lacquers, Porcelains, Bronzes, Wooden and Bamboo 
Wares, Chintzes, Rugs, Silks, Paper Goods, Screens, 
Scrolls, and al! kinds of Decorative Novelties. 


The First Japanese Manufacturing and Trading Co,, 
865 Broadway. New York. 





EsTABLISHED 1848, 


THOS. A. WILMURT, 


54 EAST 13TH STREET, 


Between Broadway and University Place, N. Y. 








Picture-Frames and Mirrors, 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 


GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Etc. 
PAINTINGS RESTORED. 


@ egilding and Repairing done in the neatest manner, 

Special attention given to arranging Galleries and 

| Dwellings.. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 
Water. 


ALSO FOR SALE 


OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Frames, choice 


PICTURES Fine 5s 


} Paintings from famous easels always on exhibition 
and sale at my galleries; also Fine Etchings and 
Engravings. ‘l'asteful frames to order. A select line 

of foreign and American materials for drawing and 
| paletiong’s also novelties for amateur decoration, 


THOS. T. KNIGHT, 
334 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 





and Picture 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
| 4 Fanciful and 
| 


4 Dreamy Studies from 


Fairyland 


|after celebrated originals by 


W. S. COLEMAN, 
to be seen at all Art Stores and at 


office of the Publishers, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 


‘TRate Magn 298 Broadway, N.Y. 





REPOUSSE WORK. 


Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 


_ full particulars free. 


GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston, 





e 
Sere wy, om, © 


TOOLS, HAMMERS, BRASS, BOOKS, ETC. 


Punches of special designs made to order. 


MONTGOMERY & CO., 
105 FULTON S8T., NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. MONTGOMERY. GEO. W. CHURCH, 





RepoussE Work. 


Sets of 8 Punches, $1 40 
Steel Hammers, . 80 
Raw Hide Mallets, 40 
Sheet Brass No. 25, per square foot, 25 
Sheet Copper, Rs 40 
Screw Driver, . 25 
Shears for Cutting Brass, ea 53g 75 
Book of Instructions, with 9 Designs,  . 35 
Impression Paper for Transferrin rages 10 
Prepared Pitch or Cement, aio cake, = 25 
Polishing Paste, per box, . . 15 and 20 
Extra Punches, each 6 20 
A Complete Portfolio of 48 Designs, I 50 


We are now prepared to offer a complete set of Re- 

ussé Tools in a, polished box, containing: Nine 
Fools, Book of Instructions, Desi; ns, Brass Screws, 
Rawhide Mallet, Polishing Paste, Screw Driver, Im- 
pression Paper and Prick Punch. Price, $3.00. 

An Entirely New Thing is our two sizes of Wood 
Carving Seu, ut up in Polished wood boxes. Set No. 
I ponaion 6 Kadis London Carving Tools, ground 
ready for use, 2 oil stones, and book of instruction 
and designs. No. 2 contains same as above, with ad- 
dition of 6 tools and 2 carver’s punches. Price for 
No. 1, $4.25, and No. 2, $7.25. All kinds of Carvers’ 
Wood always on hand. 


All communications should be addressed to 
PETER A. FRASSE & CO., 
Trade supplied. 


95 Fuuvon St., New York Crrv. 
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j Price 35 Cents. 
i With 10-page Supplement. 
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STUDY BY JULES BRETON, 


(see “ LESSONS IN WATRR-COLOK PANITING,”’ PAGE 50.) 


Copyright, 1886, by Montacue Marks, 





dp Date Bok. 


Leonato, —Ave these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Atout Nothing. 


RR 


54 AST month I closed my notes on the 
pictures at the Royal Academy and 
the Grosvenor Gallery with some ref- 
erence to Burne-Jones, from whom 
one naturally turns to Watts, England's 
one other living poetic painter. He, 

too, contributes to both exhibitions. For examples of his 

glorious. portraiture, such as all art-loving New Yorkers 
gratefully remember in the exhibition of his works at the 

Metropolitan Museum two years ago, one looks in vain. 

He seems to have given himself up wholly to allegory, 

and he has become, if possible, even more mysterious 

than ever. At the Royal Academy he exhibits “ The 

Death of Cain,” which, perhaps, is the most intelligible 

of his contributions of the year. It portrays the first 

murderer who, grown old and decrepit, wears a long 
white beard. No one has appeared to kill him, and, 
worn out by his wanderings, sorrowful and penitent, he 
returns to dic on Abel’s altar. We see the black cloud 
of his curse disappearing from about him at the bidding 
of his accompanying angel, and the light of divine for- 
giveness breaks forth from heaven upon the wretched 
man as his spirit flees away 

* * 

IT would be far more difficult to describe Mr. Watts’s 
extraordinary metaphysical conception at the Grosvenor, 
which he calls “ The Soul’s Prison,” represented by a 
semi-human, gorgon-like face, with flaming eyes and 
general aspect suggestive of the wildest delirium. Nor 
do I intend to try. It is more agreeable to turn to 
the lovely vision of color on the wall opposite, called 
“ Hope ;” although why the picture should be so called 
it is not easy tounderstand. A draped female figure in 
sorrowful pose, and exquisitely beautiful in line, seated 
on a globe, bends gracefully over a lyre, all the strings 
of which save one are broken. By means of this re- 
maining string and the star which shines above, the 
conscientious observer, if he proceed prayerfully ana 
with due reverence, may connect the picture with the 
idea assigned to it, especially with the additional aid of 
its delightful color scheme of cream and silver, and the 
tenderest blues; for blue is the color of hope, albeit 
colloquially associated with despair, which latter emotion, 
by the way, it would be not unreasonable, at first sight, 
to assign as the subject of Mr. Watts’s allegory. 


..s 
* 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S ceiling decoration for 
the music-room in the new residence of Mr, Henry G. 
Marquand, of New York, would be a fitting accompani- 
ment for the sumptuous furniture designed for the same 
apartment by Mr. Alma-Tadema, were it not that the 
composition is unsuitable for the purpose intended. It 
is the only painting he sends to the Academy. A trip- 
tych in arrangement, it represents on a rich gold ground 
the figures of Mnemosyne, Melpomene, and Thalia in 
the central space, and at the sides on the r‘ght, figures 
typifying revelry or the dance, and on the left fig- 
ures emblematic of amatory poetry. 
seated between two bronze tripods and Melpomene and 
Thalia, the one draped in blue and the other in red, stand 
respectively on her right and her left. In the side pict- 
ures the scheme of color is lighter, and joyous greens, 
yellows, and pinks prevail. Hovering above the central 
figure are beautiful winged girls, with nude limbs, rep- 
resenting music and poetry. 
drawing, rich in color, and graceful in design, showing 
the accomplished President of the Royal Academy at 
his best, as he may always be looked for in a decorative 
painting. This will be the only example of his work to 
be found in America, if I am not mistaken, and Mr. 
Marquand is to be congratulated on the possession of 
one so thoroughly representative. 


* * 
* 


IT is evident that English art is gradually gaining a 
foothold in the United States, and it is gratifying to note 
that the examples acquired are of the highest order. In 
Burne-Jones, Frederick Leighton, Walter Crane, and 
Alma-Tadema, we have the leading decorative artists of 
England—if the last-named will allow himself to be so 
classed—contributing to the adornment of American 
interiors. If Americans care less for easel pictures by 
British painters than for their decorative work, it is not 


Mnemosyne is 


The whole is faultless in 
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without reason, for they can seldom find in the former 
either imagination or originality. Even in decorative 
painting one can name but few British artists above 
mediocrity—but these, perhaps, are so many more than 
are to be found across the Atlantic—although I should 
like to except Walter Shirlaw, in memory of his admir- 
able frieze in the dining-room of Mr. D. O. Mills, of New 
York, and Will Low for the admirable frieze that I am 
sure that he could paint if some one would but give him 
the opportunity. A promising American in the same 
field is Edwin H. Blashfield, who is represented on the 
walls of the Royal Academy this year for the first time. 
He sends his allegory, “ Inspiration,” a small, but am- 
bitious work, which has been seen in New York. 
*.* 

ALMA-TADEMA, with his usual industry, is well rep- 
resented at both the Academy and the Grosvenor. At 
the former is his chief work, “ An Apodyterium,” and 
very admirable it is in composition, drawing and color, 
In aérial perspective, too—which, in many of his pict- 
ures, is a weak point---he is beyond criticism here ; 
nothing could be more skilful than the management of 
light with its relations to values on the different planes. 
Marble, it need hardly be said, is a feature of the 
picture, and it is marvellously painted, with great variety 
of effect in light and shadow. In the foreground to the 
right are two ladies in the dressing-room of the bath ; 
one—a tall and elegant blonde, superbly draped—is 
fastening her girdle, and the other, a brunette, as yet un- 
clothed, stoops to tie the ribbons of her sandal, showing 
to great advantage the beautiful lines of her supple form. 
In the half light of the further court, a bather, partially 
draped, is seen about to ascend a flight of steps—lead- 
ing to the calidarium, presumably—-followed by attend- 
ants; beyond, in the court, there is a glimpse of full sun- 
light, and under the shadow of the Corinthian portico 
there is a passing group of women and children. 

* ke * 

NEXT to this picture in popular interest is the sequel 
to Mr. Orchardson's “ Mariage de Convenance,” noticed 
in ‘ My Note Book” as the feature of the Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibition last year. One sees the same spacious, 
grandly furnished dining-room in which the roué bride- 
groom was seated at table with his beautiful and scorn- 
ful bride. But now the master of the house is alone. 
Grown grayer, and rather more dissipated looking, he 
sits brooding by the fire, after a solitary dinner, the 
wine he has poured out standing almost untasted on 
the table. A portrait of the lady hangs on the wall, 
but whether the original of it has gone home to her 
parents, run off with a more congenial companion, or 
has “merely stepped up to her dressing-room, is left to 
It is pretty safe to conclude that she 
One cannot feel sorry for her or 


the imagination. 
has left him “ for good.” 
for him, for the sequel is just what might have been 
expected. The only strange thing is that the deserted 
husband should appear to feel so badly about it, for it 
is scarcely credible that he could have loved her, and it is 
quite certain that she could not have loved him. The 
One can- 


picture is as well painted as its predecessor. 
not but admire the skill with which the details of fur- 


niture and other accessories are brought out without 
disturbance of values. The color is in a key fitting the 
subject—rich and subdued—but 
accidental; the same palette is used, and, with slight 
variation, the same harmony in his beautifully painted 
little portrait in another room at the Academy, of a young 
lady standing by a piano, doing nothing, and, apparently, 
thinking nothing, entitled “ A Tender Chord.” 
_ yt 

AT both exhibitions, as usual, there is some good 

Vicat Cole con- 


it seems somewhat 


landscape and good marine painting. 
tributes his series of pictures of the ever-beautiful scen- 
ery on the River Thames. 
cences of Pangbourne, Cookham and Great Marlowe. 
Macbeth loses nothing of his powers. Especially charm- 
with its golden sunset and 


This year he gives reminis- 


ing is his “ Fen Lode,” 
a rippling stream, along which two fair-haired girls 
wend their way. “The Broken Oar,” by the popular 
Mr. Hook, tells of disaster at sea; the swing of the 
waves is admirably given as they leap forward ready to 
break with a roar upon the smooth sands. Mr. Moore is 
no less successful in another way, in the movement 
imparted to his expanse of dark, undulating sea at 
“ Monut’s Bay: Early Morning, Summer.” The Amer- 
icans make a good showing both in landscape and 
marine. At the Grosvenor, W . J. Hennessey’s “ Shrimp- 
ers,” is a charming work, silvery in tone and full of 
Fisher's “‘May Morning,” cattle 


atmosphere ; Mark 





under a streaky, dirty sky, is mannered and unsatisfac- 
tory. At the Academy, Ernest Parton shows unusual 
strength, but the strongest landscape at either exhibi- 
tion, not only by an American but by any one, without 
exception, is by Mr. Picknell. The title escapes me; 
the picture is hot sunlight effect over a broad expanse of 
open country—reminding one of*the “ Route de Concar- 
neau "’—and the full power of the canvas is most happily 
brought out by contrast with a labored and conventional 
landscape of the same size, by an English gentleman of 
the name of Johnson, which is placed not far away, as a 
pendant to it. 
* * * 

WITH the mention of one more American—I suppose 
one may call George H. Boughton such—I must end 
these exhibition notes. The first canvas of his that I 
came upon at the Academy, he has named “ Ashes of 
Roses. It cannot be said that it shows him to advantage. 
It is the picture of a rather uninteresting young lady, 
vacuously’ regarding a rose which is falling apart in her 
hand. The coloration is harmonious; the black of the 
hat, the reddish brown of the coat, and the unnaturally 
greenish tints of the flesh, producing a sombre, poetic 
tone which, at least, is in keeping with the sentimental 
title, if the picture itself does not help to convey the 
idea. Mr. Boughton is far more satisfactory in his humor- 
ous illdstrations of Washington Irving's descriptions of 
Knickerbocker life in old New York. He has one at the 
Royal Academy, and another at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The first is reminiscent of “ Peter the Headstrong,” who 
was wont, during temporary absence from the Council 
Chamber, to send his walking-stick to lie upon the table 
as his representative to restrain seditious expressions of 
opinion, The grouping is very good, and the whole 
composition is well thought out. We see the grave coun- 
cillors gathered around a long table. One stands read- 
ing froma document in his hand; another has risen, 
apparently to utter Cissenting views, and all about are 
ranged quaint old Dutchmen with cleverly varied ex- 
pressions of countenance. Some regard with scorn the 
emblem of authority, others view it with uneasiness, and 
some have turned their faces from it as if it were too 


much to endure. The costumes seem to have been 


carefully studied. ‘The companion picture at the Gros- 
venor is very spirited. It portrays with much humor 
the revolt of the honest burghers of New Amsterdam at 
the tyrannical edict of the governor against smoking. The 
outraged Dutchmen, with determination depicted upon 
every face, have assembled outside the mansion of their 
arbitrary chief, and, half enveloped in their own smoke, 
are solemnly puffing their long pipes in silent but elo- 
quent protest against the attempt to rob them of their 
dearest privilege. 
+ * 

Two charming water-color drawings by George H. 
Boughton are owned by the Grolier Club in New York— 
“The Battery, Two Hundred Years Ago” and “ The 
Town Council” in the time of the old Knickerbockers— 
both of which are being ctched under the club’s super- 
vision. The latter is almost the same composition as 
the picture by Mr. Boughton in the Royal Academy, 
which I have described above. The companion to it in 
the Grosvenor Gallery—‘“ The Edict of William 
Testy, Governor of New Amstcerdam”—is again a modi- 


the 


fication of his larger canvas of the same title in the Cor- 
coran Gallery. Mr. Boughton has greatly improved the 
composition, adding some new figures and reducing the 
prominence of others. He tells me that he hopes to re- 
visit America before long, when. he would like to repaint 
parts of the original picture. 


* * 
Pa 


THE colossal equestrian statue of Washington, by 
Professor Siemering, of Philadelphia, is said to be a 
feature in the grounds of the Centennial Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion. The exhibition is being held in Berlin in commem- 
oration of the first ever held there by the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts, in May, 1786—just three months before the 
death of Frederick the Great. A novelty of remarkable 
interest is the reproduction of the Olympian temple of 
Zeus Panhellonios. 
in its ancient proportions, the six Doric columns bearing 


The front has been restored exactly 


the gable being thirty-five feet high and seven feet in 
circumference. “The tympan contains the exact copy of 
the group in the east gable of the ancient temple, com- 
prising thirteen figures and two quadrigas, and repre- 
senting the chariot race between Pelops and GEnomaos, 
from which the Olympian games derived their traditional 
origin. Zeus, as umpire, stands in the middle of the 
group, which is arranged according to the theory of Prof. 
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Curtius. All the figures are colored in imitation of the 
ancient originals ; the drapery in red, blue and brown ; 
the bodies in an ivory tint; the background of the tym- 
pan in dark blue. On the top of the gable stands the gilt 
figure of a winged Nike, ten feet in height, restored after 
the original by Paionios, found at Olympia. The inte- 
rior of the temple contains a semicircular panorama of 
much beauty. It represents the ancient town of Perga- 
mon at the time of its greatest splendor, with all its 
temples, palaces, monuments, villas and statues, the 
great altar with a procession winding up its steps, the 
theatre, and the terraces of the city with its gardens ris- 
ing from the Selinos River along the slopes of the sur- 
rounding hills. This panorama, which has a length of 
over two hundred and a height of nearly fifty feet, has 
been executed after special sketches taken on the ancient 
site in Asia Minor, and reconstructed by Professor Bohn.” 
*.* 

AFTER ali that has been said of late years as to the 
durability of water-color pigments, it is interesting to learn 
that the British Government investigation on the subject 
has been concluded, and that the report probably will be 
that the present practice is considered sound. As Eng- 
lish water-colors are almost invariably used in the 
United States, this conclusion will be received there with 
no less satisfaction than in England. 

*.* - 

AMONG those knighted recently on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria's birthday was Mr. Donald Alexander 
Smith, of Montreal, whose name was made very familiar 
inthe United States last spring by his liberal purchases 
at the great Morgan sale. It was he, it may be remem- 
bered, who paid $45,500 for Jules Breton's “ Communi- 
cants.” Speaking of this fortunate painter reminds me 
that he has sold his charming Salon picture, * Les Mois- 
soneurs” for 80,000 frs. ($16,000) to Knoedler, who 
seems now to be securing all his best works to sell to 
American collectors. 

* 4 

THE prices brought at the recent sale of Lord Dudley's 
famous collection of old Sévres and Chelsea, large as 
they may appear to the ordinary observer, would seem to 
indicate that the utmost limit of extravagance was reach- 
ed when, about ten years ago, the late earl paid at the God- 
ing sale 6500 guineas for a pair of Sévres vases and 10,000 
guineas for four pieces of Chelsea. These objects, well- 
known to connoisseurs, were all knocked down for about 
the first-named sum. I am told, however, that they were 
bought in. ‘The two pairs of Chelsea vases, which, with 
their covers, are twenty-four inches high, are the finest 
known examples of the kind. The ground is deep blue 
and there are large figure-subjects in colors after 
Boucher, and exotic birds on the reverse, all superbly 
painted, and with much remarkably rich gilding. One 
of the first pair—the vase with the bagpiper—was pre- 
sented by the owners of the Chelsea manufactory to the 
Foundling Hospital on its foundation, where it remained 
until 1868, when Lord Dudley, with much difficulty man- 
aged to secure it for his own collection. In the same 
year he found the companion, belonging to the Earl of 
Chesterfield, at the Leeds Exhibition and bought it at a 
fancy price. Nobody would bid above 2000 guineas for 
either pair, so both were withdrawn. The pair of Sévres 
vases mentioned, which, with covers and stands, form 
jardiniéres, are eleven and a half inches high. They 
are, according to the catalogue, “ of very rare and beau- 
tiful form, charmingly painted with subjects of Chinese 
figures and flowers, in medallions.” In the honest 
opinion of almost any person of taste—not a collector of 
Sévres—they are of quaint, but ugly, shape, and of abso- 
lutely no artistic value. 

* 4 * 

A SEVRES dinner-service, white and apple-green, with 
rich gilding and painted with bouquets of flowers in 
medallions was formerly owned by Prince Torlonia ; it 
was sold in lots and brought £3437.11—certainly a very 
good price. The story told of Lord Dudley's acquisition 
of it is that he happened to hear it had been bought 
in Rome by Mr. Alexander Barker, a London boot-maker, 
who became one of the best judges in Europe of works 
of art, and that, calling at his house with a view to buy- 
ing it, he found Mr. Barker at breakfast, drinking his 
coffee and eating his toast off the Torlonia Sévres. A 
single cup and saucer of fine old Sévres—turquoise blue 
with medallions in cameo, portraits of antique gems on 
jasper ground—which was bought at the sale by Edward 
Joseph for £125, has a remarkable history. It formed 
part of a service made at Sévres in 1778 for Catherine of 
Russia, for which she paid more than $65,000. It was 
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destined not to remain long intact. The room in St. 
Petersburg, in which it was kept, caught fire, and the 
Empress was told that the china was lost in the flames. 
The truth seems to be that her chamberlains set the 
place on fire, so as to enable them to steal the treasure 
without detection. The service was sent to England 
and quietly sold piecemeal. Many years afterward 
Nicholas, grandfather of the present Czar, succeeded in 
bringing back most of the pieces; but a few remained 
in private collections, like the cup and saucer which Mr. 
Joseph bought at the Dudley sale. Another case of 
poetic justice being done was in the purchase by a 
Mr. Hope of the dessert service painted with the arms of 
his family, to an Amsterdam member of which it was 
originally presented by Louis XVI. It was sold with the 
effects of the late W. Williams Hope, and now it comes 
back to the family. 
¢.* 

THE leading dealers were out in force at the sale, and 
there was some spirited competition, notably for the re- 
markably fine set of three old green Sévres, “ eventail” 
jardinitres of the largest model, with exotic birds in large 
medallions, exquisitely painted by Alonde. When Lord 
Otho Fitzgerald's collection was sold, Lord Dudley paid 
nearly 2000 guineas for the set. After ‘a starting offer 
of 500 guineas, the bidding was very lively, being con- 
fined toward the end to Mr. Wertheimer and Mr. Joseph, 
the former at last giving way and the lot falling to Mr. 
Joseph for 1650 guineas. ‘There wasalso a spirited con- 
test for the “ garniture de cheminée” of a pair of tulip- 
shaped vases, thirteen inches high, and a central piece, 
seventeen and a half inches high, the latter being the 
famous model of the ship which is the arms of the city of 
Paris. Mr. Boore paid £2800 for this set. 

MONTEZUMA. 


Dramatic Feuilleton. 


Hamilet.—Gvod, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius —My lord, | will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet 

How did our fathers and our grandfathers amuse 
themselves at the theatres in New York during the 
summer weather? We know what we have to expect 
during the present month, ‘Two, or, perhaps, three, more 
or less comic operas; a farcical comedy, with more 
farce than comedy ; old melodramas whose mellowness 
lias become rottenness, at the combination houses, and 
variety shows, relieved, probably, by a new vaudeville 
from Mr. Harrigan’s busy pen at the Park. But how 
was it in the good old days of the original Park Theatre, 
the Broadway, and the Bowery ? 

C. Vanderbilt Spader, Esq., of New Brunswick, N. J., 
has presented to the Lotos Club a very interesting col- 
lection of old play-bills which help to answer my ques- 
tion. These play-bills have been bound in scrap-books 
and are open to inspection at the club. I find in them 
many curious reminiscences, but in binding them the 
dates have often been omitted, and their value is thus 
considerably impaired, 

The Spader collection begins with the Park, in 1838, 
when it was called simply “ The Theatre.” The title of 
“Park Theatre” does not appear on the bills until 1842. 
Many almost forgotten names crop up in the casts of 
the various plays. , 

* * x 

ONE of the oldest of the Park bills advertises the ap- 
pearance of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews—the Mrs. 
Matthews who was better known as Madame Vestris. 
Then follow M. and Madame Taglioni ; for the husband 
was a great dancer as well as the wife; although his 
fame is now obscured. Here is the bill of one of the 
last nights of Tyrone Power—“ his farewell engagement 
prior to his departure for Europe.” [t was a fatal de- 
parture, for Power was lost in the President. 

Mrs. Gibbs (late Miss Graddon), a favorite burlesque 
actress of that period, reappears for one night only in 
the burlesques of “Cinderella” and “ Giovanni in Lon- 
don,” and is supported by Harry Placide, Peter Rich- 
ings, and William Wheatley. Who now remembers 
Mrs. Gibbs ? 

In June, 1840, Fanny Ellsler dances for the last time 
in America “ to establish a theatrical fund for the relief 
and support of decayed artists.” Ellen Tree has pre- 
viously played at the Park, and, two years later, there 
came from London the comedian, Buckstone, and the 


handsome Mrs. Fitzwilliam. In the same year “ Rob- 





ert Macaire,” now urlesqued in “ Erminie,” at the 
Casino, is produced, Burton, Browne, and Placide are 
in the bill; but Burton does not play Jacques Strop to 
the Macaire of “ Gentleman” Browne. A forgotten low 
comedian, named W. H. Williams, takes the part which 
is now acted by Francis Wilson. 

In 1843 Mr. and Mrs. John Brougham arrive. Then, 
as stars, come Dan Marble, Mr. Hackett, Mr. Macready, 
and the elder Wallack, the father of our Lester. Mr. 
Wallack plays in “ Rolla” and “ Dick Dashall.” There 
is an old story that, after breaking his leg in a coaching 
accident, at New Brunswick, Mr. Wallack limped upon 
the stage as a veteran in “ The Old Guard,” and while 
the audience were bemoaning his lameness, suddenly 
dashed on in “ Dick Dashall” and roused them to en- 
thusiasm. But this clever incident occurred later. 

Here is a bill in which the elder Booth and the elder 
Wallack appear together, and Ole Bull plays the violin, 
and Euphrasie Borghese and Signor Sanquirico sing. 
Mrs. Bland (late Miss Faucit) is underlined, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean are on their way to America. 

* * * 

IN the summer the Park Theatre is leased by Welch's 
Olympic circus, Later there is a Broadway circus, at 
Niblo’s Garden. Later still, Franconi’s Hippodrome, 
where the Fifth Avenue Hotel now stands. But the cir- 
cus, like the poor, we have always with us, and I pass 
by these bills to visit the Old Bowery. 

It is the summer of 1841, and Manager Hamblin has 
produced a dramatic spectacle called “ Napoleon the 
Great.” A pamphlet of eighteen pages is required to 
give a synopsis of this performance. C. Mason, whom I 
remember as Charles Kemble Mason, at the Winter 
Garden, represented MNafoleon and was a theatrical 
celebrity all his life on account of his resemblance to the 
great Corsican. 

Managers were patriotic in those days. The anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Bunker Hill is commemorated, on 
June 17th, by the production of Captain Glover's great 
drama, “ The Temple of Liberty.” So is the anniversary 
of the battle of New Orleans, on the 8th of January fol- 
lowing. 

In August, 1842, Booth takes a benefit at the Bowery, 
and a patriotic drama, called “ Stewart's Capture ; or, Old 
Ironsides,”” founded upon “ the events of the late war,” 
is produced. Mr. Booth does not play in it; our own 
Mr. Wallack is the Captaza Stewart, Booth appears in 
“The Mountaineers” and in “The Review,” dividing 
the honors with a comedian named Flynn, who is equally 
starred in the bill and is evidently an equal favorite. 

August 24th, in the same year, Mr. Flynn takesa bene- 
fit, and Booth assists ‘him. Now Commodore Stewart, 
after whom Charles Stewart Parnell was named, attends 
in state, with his suite and the officers of the North 
Carolina, to see his own exploits dramatized. 

The Fourth of July, 1844, is celebrated by the produc- 
tion of a drama called “ Putnam; or, the Iron Son of 
Seventy-Six,” in which the hero rides down a flight of 
steps to escape the British soldiery? This drama was 
revived at the Old Bowery annually for many years and | 


have often witnessed it. 


EDWIN FORREST makes his first appearance in these 
bills at the National Theatre, on Chatham Street, in 1839. 
He is honored with a benefit, and Hamblin, Booth and 
Wallack “ politely volunteer.” Seven years later Charles 
Kean appeared at this little theatre, which is now chietly 
remembered on account of the success of “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” with Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Howard, who are still 
acting the parts of S¢. Clazr and Topsy, and the juvenile 
Cordelia Howard as -va. Like most juvenile prodigies, 
Cordelia never became an actress. 

The Broadway Theatre bills of 1848 continue the 
Forrest record. E. A. Marshall, of Philadelphia, was 
then the manager, and he required American eagles and 
the Star Spangled Banner at the head of his programmes 
to express his patriotism. He was of the modern school, 
and believed in showy scenery, sensational advertising 
and a variety of performances, Here is his announcement 
of * Macbeth” : 

“ Shakespeare's sublime tragedy will be produced this 
night with unexampled splendor, and at a cost of many 
thousand dollars. Novel scenic effects! Magnificent 
costumes! Antique decorations! The scenic illustra- 
tions of this grand tragic masterpiece painted on up- 
ward of 17,000 square feet of canvas.” 

Thus was the Irving system anticipated over thirty 
years ago, and he returns to America, this summer, to 
read poor Marshall's play-bill at the Lotos, 
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Collins, the Irish vocalist, who began life as a cook in 
Dublin, appeared at the Broadway in 1848. So did Mr. 
Hudson, another “eminent Irish comedian and vocalist,” 
now lost to memory. In 1852, Charlotte Cushman played 
there as Mrs. Haller in “ The Stranger” and Beatrice 
in “Much Ado About Nothing,” on the same evening, 
and in the casts were C. W. Couldock, now of the Madi- 
son Square, and Madame Ponisi, of Wallack’s. 

Alboni sang there in opera, the next year, with our 
own Signor Arditti as conductor. In the farce was 
William Davidge, who is just about to celebrate his 
fiftieth year upon the stage. 

Manager Marshall resented the popularity of the dram- 
atization of Mrs. Stowe’s novel, and produced “The 
White Slaves of England, by a Gentleman of this City,” 
which he advertised as “ A Yankee answer to ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ now playing at many theatres in France 
and Great Britain. ‘Look here upon this picture, and on 
this!’ (Shakespeare). ‘And breathes defiance to black 
obloquy.’ (Marston).” 

But perhaps the acme of Marshall's skill in composing 
a play-bill is shown in his announcement of the Chinese 
magicians and actors. He says: “Part first, No. 1. 
The entire troupe, together with the dwarf, will make 
their obeisance to the audience in rich and elegant Orien- 
tal costume.” 

Translated from the managerial English, this means 
that the company will come on and bow! 

* * 

AT Niblo’s Garden, in the summer of 1843, Burton was 
the star. Fireworks are promised “in honor of a visit 
from the President of the United States and suite.” On 
the Fourth of July the Ravel Family began their engage- 
ment, and in August they were seen in the dear old 
pantomimes “ Vol-au-Vent,” “ Mazulme,” “Godenski,” 
and “ The Fifty-Five Misfortunes of Fortunatus,” which 
seem to have died with them. 

John Sefton was then the manager of Niblo’s. He had 
won fame and fortune as Jemmy Twitcher in a drama 
called ‘‘ The Golden Farmer,” out of the profits of which 
two theatres were built. We find him in these bills at 
the Chatham Theatre, 1842, appearing in “The Night 
Hag,” and “ He’s Not Amiss.” 

In the same programme is “ Wilbert, the Deformed,” 
with J. H. Kirby as the hero. This is the actor 
about whom the phrase, “ Wake me up when Kirby 
dies,” was originated, because his stage deaths were so 
terrific. Mrs. Thorne, the mother of Charles Thorne 
and of Emily Jordan, is in the cast. So is Mrs. W. G. 
Jones, then called “the universal favorite,” and still occa- 
sionally seen at our theatres. But let me not do Mrs. 
Jones an injustice. The play-bill in which her name is 
printed should be dated ten years later. 

One could laugh, in 1850, at the Chamber Street Thea- 
tre, where Burton was playing in “ The Cuckoos,” and 
“Speed the Plough,” or at the Olympic, which is de- 
scribed as “a branch of Burton’s.” John Brougham must 
have had a hand in the Olympic bills for “ Here and 
There; or, Ireland and America,” is thus advertised: 
“As this is an Irish piece the There comes before the 
Here.” 

At Brougham’s Lyceum, in 1852, the first appearance 
on any stage is announced of Mrs. Catherine N. Sin- 
clair, “late Mrs, Edwin Forrest.” The lady is now 
living in retirement on Staten Island. She appropriately 
appeared in “The School for Scandal,” with Chippen- 
dak, Brougham and Florence in the cast. 

A few months afterward the theatre became Wallack's 
Lyceum and the season was opened, September 8th, with 
an old comedy, a farce and a ballet divertisement. This 
was the origin of the present Wallack’s Theatre. For 
Lester Wallack’s benefit, the next year, “As You Like 
It” was performed, with the elder Wallack as /Jacgues, 
Lester as Orlando, Blake as Adam, Walcot as Touch- 
stone, and Laura Keene as Rosalind, and Brougham 
played in “ My Fellow Clerks,” as an after piece. 

* * 

SOME of the scattered play-bills in the Spader collec- 
tion are very valuable. Here, for example, is one of 
Palmo’s Opera House, in 1844. It is “the last night of 
the French ballet company, and Charles Winther, and 
benefit of Mlle. Adelaide.” Who was Charles Winther ? 
A performer on the tight-rope. And Mlle. Adelaide? 
I do not know. 

Neither have I ever heard of Miss Cohen, who danced 
between the acts, at the Park Theatre. But Hadaway, 
who sang to give Miss Cohen a rest, I knew as the 
comedian of Barnum’s Museum, and he is still living in 
some rural retreat, 
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Lola Montes danced for the benefit of the Dramatic 
Fund, 1852, and the bill is headed “One Hundred 
Years Ago.” Does this refer to the age of the fund, 
which is still in existence ? 

Here is a programme of White’s Theatre of Varieties, 
and it is certainly various enough as it comprises 
“Frederick the Great,” ‘A Kiss in the Dark,” “ The 
Loan of a Lover,” gymnastics and songs. I believe 
that this small theatre in the Bowery was afterward 
called the St. Charles. Dan Emmit, the negro min- 
strel who composed “ Dixie’s Land,” was a star there, 
Dan Rice, the old circus clown was starred as “ Mr. 
Rice,” in 1842, at the Chatham Theatre. 

Would you have liked to drop in at .Celeste’s bene- 
fit at the Bowery in 1841? You would have seen 
“St. Mary’s Eve,” “The French Spy,” and “ The Cra- 
covienne : The National Polish Dance of Liberty.” 

Or would you have preferred to hear Paul Julien’s 
farewell concert at Metropolitan Hall, in 1853? I 
heard it, and I think that Herr Neuendorff gives us 
better music at the new Central Park Garden now. 

STEPHEN FISKE, 





INDIVIDUAL TASTE IN THE HOME. 


THE desirability of the decoration and furnishing of 
each home being a reflex of the individuality of the 
person possessing it, rather than the product of some 
professional decorator, or even of some artist’s taste 
other than that of the persons who have to live in it, has 
already been insisted on by the writer of the series of 
papers in The Art Amateur on “ The Decoration of Our 
Homes.” During the late craze for what was supposed 
to be “zsthetic ’—much-abused and misunderstood 
word, as most catch-words are — how many people 
depressed their own minds and those of their friends by 
painting all their wood-work white and covering their 
walls with nondescript olives and greens and variations 
of fog color without relief? Let the person whose nat- 
ural temperament or the peculiar construction of whose 
eye makes monotony and decay agreeable, furnish his 
house in this melancholy style. Muddiness has often be- 
fore to-day been mistaken for depth, and it will be so 
again, and there is always a fascination for the half-cul- 
tivated in imagining that if they get up an admiration 
for what is disagreeable to the generality of people they 
show their superiority over what they are pleased to call 
the Philistine. 

To these people “ quaintness ’—according to Web- 
ster’s definition, “affected oddness”—is the great 
desideratum. They have for the most part no notion 
of what they do mean by it, and, as a rule, they lavish 
their devotion on what is ugly, and often coarse, so long 
as it is out of the way and can be supposed to show 
some occult faculty of art appreciation not attainable by 
the vulgar herd. But an affectation of this kind deceives 
no one; the affecter remains as commonplace and as 
vulgar as ever, whether he has his house fitted up by 
whoever happens to be the zsthetic high-priest in vogue 
at the time, or the commonest of cheap upholsterers. 

The sooner it is acknowledged by our art teachers 
that beauty is dependent, both in form and in color, on 
scientific laws, the better it will be for us all, and the 
more chance there will be of individual taste being im- 
proved, so that the selection and appreciation of artistic 
things will become an instinct, as it is to a great extent 
with Eastern craftsmen, generally, where they have not 
been spoiled, and with the Japanese especially. 

There are, of course, many kinds of beauty. Much 
of the old furniture which has come down to us, and 
which serves as a model for that which is being made 
at the present day, is beautiful for the exquisite finish 
of its workmanship, the excellence of its materials, and 
the way that they have been understood and manipu- 
But in many of them the construction, as a mat- 
They are frequently top- 


lated, 
ter of proportion, is not good. 
heavy, or otherwise out of harmony. Again, designs not 
really good in themselves become beautiful to the eye 
from beauty of coloring, some portion of this effect being 
in both cases derived from the mellowing influence of 
time. It should be the aim of modern reproducers to 
emulate the virtues and avoid the faults of these old 
craftsmen, and to make things which are perfect in pro- 
portional construction and in scientific harmony of col- 
oring, without servilely copying the eccentricities of any 
school or supposing that because a piece of furniture was 
made in France in the time of Louis XIV., orin England 
in the time of Chippendale, it must necessarily be beau- 
tiful and worthy of being reproduced just as it is. 





Where circumstances allow it, there is, of course, every 
advantage to the person who builds a house, and thus 
has an opportunity of decorating it and furnishing it 
throughout after his own fancy, notwithstanding the 
adage daily proved true that ‘fools build houses for 
wise men to dwell in.” But for every one person who 
starts with a house of his own and carte blanche to fur- 
nish it irrespective of expense, there are hundreds who 
have to put up with the best they can get, and who have 
already a number of things to which they are attached, 
or with which they cannot part, and the problem oftener 
is how to “do up” a house or certain rooms in it, start- 
ing from certain fixtures which must remain. 

There is one consideration which should be satisfac- 
tory in these cases. There is scarcely any conceivable 
color, or group of colors, which cannot be worked into 
harmony by the cunning adoption of intermediary tones, 
and there is seldom any necessity for the clean sweep 
which the professional decorator makes of the household 
gods before proceeding to establish a style of furniture 
which is the fashion of the hour or the peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy of some one man’s mind, irrespective of the taste 
and the feeling of the occupier. 

In the old days when a single cabinet or escritoire cost 
$20,000—as, for example, that made originally for Beau- 
marchais by Riesener and exhibited at Gore House in 1853 
—there was no question of a constant turn out of furniture 
for something new ; nor is it ever dreamed of nowin good 
houses. It is left for the “nouveau riche” to seek to 
show his superiority by a constant change of fashion. 
Well-made furniture lasts almost forever. Witness 
many of the historical pieces in existence, and that to be 
found in old houses, where it is cherished as heirlooms; 
and, although it is not possible for every one to spend 
large sums of money on single pieces of furniture, it is 
possible for them to spend whatever money they have on 
soundly and honestly made work, rather than on that 
which apes something which it is not and presents a 
meretricious exterior to hide slovenly workmanship in the 
parts less conspicuous. 

It is not half so important to lay down laws as to 
what is or what is not good taste in furnishing or deco- 
rating, founded on any one person’s notions, as to point 
out the means of educating the taste which all possess 
in some degree, and cultivating the faculty by which the 
owner of a house may direct his own furnishing and 
decorating, without the necessity of giving himself over, 
body and soul, to some one else, with the result that 
he lives in some one else’s house, as far as taste goes, 
and not his own. H. M. 


THE study of drawing is essential, because it leads to 
a close observation of the subject, without which neither 
form nor color can be accurately represented. There 
are some painters in whom the faculty of perceiving 
color is so strong that they advance with but little pre- 
liminary study of form alone. But their especially gifted 
eyes, while they search out and analyze color, absorb 
form too, and in rendering the color of their subject they 
render its shape and substantial modulations also. On 
the other hand, a painter with an obtuse eye for color 
may educate himself to a decidedly superior point by the 
close study of form, since in the course of it his observa- 
tion is insensibly schooled to an appreciation of the sub- 
tleties of tint as well. 


By all accounts Sir Anthony Van Dyck must have 
been averitable manufacturer of pictures. A man whose 
portrait he painted three times wrote a description of his 
He said that the painter never gave more 
He began a portrait with a 


methods, 
than an hour to a sitting. 
sketch of the face onthe canvass. This occupied one sit- 
ting. Then he would make a sketch, with white and 
black crayons on gray paper, of the figure. The sitter 
next sent his clothes to the studio, and these were 
mounted on a model and painted in, after the crayon 
sketch, by one of the mastea's pupils. Then Van Dyck 
went over the whole work himself, finishing it up. To 
the hands alone he gave great care, posing them con- 
spicuously and painting them altogether himself. The 
fact seems to have been that he was mad in his belief in 
the philosopher's stone, and between the money he 
wasted in that direction and his personal extravagances, 
made his art, which was his real philosopher’s stone, a 
mere mechanical trade, except in cases in which he was 
specially interested in his sitter, or where the sitter was 
too great a personage to be treated as a mere lay 
figure, even by so famous a painter as Van Dyck. 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

IIIL— COMPOSITION IN LANDSCAPE, 

HY bother about rules of composition? The 
great artists wrought and produced great 
pictures without knowing very well how 





or why. It is the part of an artist to re- 
ceive impressions and to reproduce them, 
not to philosophize, to reason and draw conclusions. 

So think a great many amateurs and beginners ; but 
very few artists think so. It is true that some artists can 
hardly be said to think at all, but then they feel (which 


painter regards as principal may appear as such to the 
spectator. The exact way to do this must differ with 
every picture, and is for the artist to find out for himself. 
But there are certain general rules relating to the most 
ordinary schemes of composition which are not difficult 
to-understand or to remember, and which, if not relied 
upon too much, can hardly fail to be of service. In land- 
scape sketching from nature, it will be remembered we 
are dealing with objects most of which are absolutely 
fixed and none of which can be moved about at will, 
except figures and animals, which are, properly, acces- 
sories. Hence the landscape painter must exercise great 
care in the choice of a subject; must often wait fora 





few of these laws and the more obvious deductions from 
them, and then go on to point out their practical appli- 
cation, leaving it to the reader to study the subject sys- 
tematically to whatever extent he may choose, He will 
find Ruskin’s “‘ Elements of Drawing,” chapter on Color 
and Composition, and Topffer’s “ Menus Propos,” good 
books to begin with. Probably, the latter will carry him 
far enough. I do not know whether it is to be found in 
English. 4 

Keeping then on the surface and in plain light of day, 
we may set out by the statement, which will not be dis- 
puted, that if the mind is to receive an impression of any 
sort with clearness, that which is to produce the impres- 
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FIG. 10, ILLUSTRATING ECCENTRIC COMPOSITION. ‘‘IN THE GREEN PARK.”’ BY DE NITTIS, 


° 
amounts to the same thing) that it is not enough to re- 
ceive and reproduce’an impression ; it must be transmitted 
or communicated to others. And while the artist can- 
not, in any case, reproduce a scene just as it stands, 
neither would it serve his purpose to do so if he could ; 
for the spectator, to whom he addresses himself, will not 
be struck with the same things that he is unless they are 
specially pointed out to him and put before him in such 
shape that they can hardly be ignored or misconceived. 
To do this, it is not sufficient to know what to leave out; 
one must also understand how to compose or group the 
objects retained so that they may have a good and not 
a bad effect upon one another, and so that whatever the 
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favorable effect of light or for a lucky arrangement of 
clouds ; must, in short, be constantly on the watch for 
fine natural compositions, ready to appreciate them at 
once, and to seize upon what is necessary and expunge 
what is impertinent and offensive. For this reason he 
needs, even more than the figure or the still-life painter, 
to know the elements of scientific composition. 
Composition depends not on nature nor on what is 
properly termed technique. It depends, as has been in- 
timated, on the laws which govern thought and percep- 
tion. But as it is the purpose of these articles to merely 
point out the utility to the painter and amateur of cer- 
tain scientific knowledge, we will only outline roughly a 


sion must be one, or, if made up of parts, they must be 
so related as to form a whole, and that abstraction should 
be made of whatever is unrelated and confusing, so that 
unity may result. But it is one of the principal advan- 
tages of art over science, that, in the former, this abstrac- 
tion cannot be made complete. Especially in painting, 
and more particularly in landscape painting, it is neces- 
sary to show the principal object with its surroundings 
and with the atmosphere about it. Even in decorative 
art, in which abstraction is carried farthest, the back- 
ground is never positively neutral. 

Again, if it is desired to make an impression which 
shall not only be clear, bat which shall also be one that 
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the mind can dwell on for some time with pleasure, then 
absolute homogeneity in the object is not desirable. 
There should be a certain varzety. 

And, in the third place, it helps wonderfully to be al- 
lowed to see not only what a thing is, but also what it is 
not. The principal object, which artists often call the 
“ motif” of a composition, had bet- 
ter be accompanied by something 
which will form a contrast to it. 
And, lastly, that the contrast may 
not be too violent, thcre had better 
be intermediate objects which may 
be classed as accessories. 

To recapitulate in the form of 
practical rules: It is well, so far as 
possible, to choose for your princi- 
pal object whatever is best and 
most characteristic of its kind; to 
clear it of whatever is incongru- 
ous, to see that its component parts 
are properly related, to present 
with it whatever will best contrast 
with it, and to bring it out against 
a background properly adapted 
to give to it the appearance of a 
concrete fact, and not of a scientific 
diagram. : 

It is important to add that all of 
these rules must be observed in 
every part of a picture. Not only 
should there be a contrast to the 
principal object, but it should bear 
a touch of its contrast in itself. 
Not only should its parts “hang 
together,” as artists say, but the en- 
tire picture, “ motif,” contrasting 
object, background and accesso- 
ries, if any there be, should hang 
together, and the composition should have a unity as a 
whole. 

To give an example: In Fig. 12 the group of trees in 
the centre constitutes the principal object, which is con- 
trasted as to color by the bright mass of cloud behind it, 
as to uprightness and strength by the pretty winding 
road, and, in a less- 
er degree, by the 
leaning tree near 


FIG, 11, ILLUSTRATING LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION. 


mony with that of the principal group, giving an appear- 
ance of tranquillity and of moderate stability. The fault 
of the composition is that it is a little too self-contained. 
Yet the road has a past and future for the spectator as 
well as for the travellers on it; the mind is led to imagine 
similar scenes on either side by the way in which the 





AFTER J. DUPRE, 


(seg “SKETCHING FROM NATURE,”’) 


ground and woods. are cut off, and entirely different 
scenes in front beyond the horizon where a tower and 
windmill and a heap of roofs show that ti:ere is a town. 
The original painting, too, if it is a good example of 
Hobbema, will have atmospheric qualities that will give 
an impression of endless space beyond and about it. 


‘*SUNSET AFTER A STORM.” 








For another example take this very different landscape 
by Dupré (Fig. 11). Here the principal object is the 
sky. The tree makes a torn and ragged mass, still serv- 
ing as contrast for the stormy sky with which it never- 
theless harmonizes. Even in color, although the tree is 
very dark, it is brought against the dark of the clouds so 
that in every way it seems to be- 
long with them. Sky and tree are 
repeated in the water, and the 
lights are arranged to make a cir- 
cular rolling mass, the general im 
pression produced being one of wild 
movement. All the main lines run 
out of the picture, and even in this 
small illustration give one the idea 
of endless space for the clouds to 
move over, 

Two more examples will, per- 
haps, be sufficient to illustrate this 
part of the subject. In Fig. 13 the 
patient misery of the donkeys con- 
stitutes the “ motif,” the contrast- 
ing hope being suggested by the 
speck of light in the sky toward 
which all three are looking. The 
two that are standing make togeth- 
er the principal object, contrasted 
by the one that is lying down, and 
all by the completely dead and 
sodden ground and the fury of the 
storm. They are silhouetted against 
the sky and are the first thing to 
be seen in the picture and the last. 
The spot of light, however, is the 
real centre of interest, though not 
the most interesting point, for, oth- 
erwise, the picture would be too 
gloomy. As for the rendering of 
space, no one ever surpassed Millet in that particular. 
Everything in the picture is calculated to give the idea 
of a wide plain with a sky which will soon be one with 
it. The principal line, which is that of the horizon, leads 
straight across and out of the picture at each side. The 
mass of the two standing donkeys is parallel with it, and 
the line indicated 
by the scintillating 
lights on the 














the cottage. It is 
brought vigorously 
out against the sky, 
and, though varied 
and broken, pre- 
sents a mass suffi- 
ciently united to 
be impressive. But 
again, it bears its 
contrast in itself, 
showing, as a 
whole, a _ tendency 
to lean over in the 
same direction as 
the more decrepit 
tree, the horizontal 
branches _ being 
manifestly like the 
road, and there be- 
ing lights in its foli- 
age and darks in 
its branches, 

The cottage 
serves as a further 
contrast, by reason 
of its greater ap- 
pearance of perma- 
nency ; but it, too, 
is a trifle shaky. 
Then it will be 
observed that the 
main group, with 
the cottage and 
trees to the right, 
and the smaller 
distant group to the left, make up a single pyramidal 
form, emphasized and held together by the mass of 
the white cloud. This form, which is the most stable 
known, the balance of masses and of objects, the prom- 
inence given to the foreground, and the level line of the 
distance between the tree trunks, give unity to the 
picture, and determine its character as a whole, in har- 














ground, by the don- 
key which is lying 
down, and_ the 











FIG. 12, ILLUSTRATING LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION. ‘‘AUTUMN,”’ AFTER HOBBEMA, 


(see “SKETCHING FROM NATURE,”) 


Thus the picture satisfies our requirements in every way, 
as to unity and variety, contrast and harmony, and clear 
presentation of a principal object accompanied by hints 
of the infinite nature that surrounds and sustains it, 
which last though we cannot comprehend we must ap- 
prehend if we are to perceive or think of things as they 
actually exist in the world around us. 


lighter part of the 
sky but feebly op- 
poses it. The ab- 
sence of all mere 
accessories and of 
everything that 
might disturb the 
impression intend- 
ed to be made se- 
cures for it an un- 
usual degree of 
strength and ful- 
ness. The fourth 
example (Fig. 10) 





is introduced in or- 
der to show how a 
clever artist, while 
apparently break- 
ing all the rules, 
yet manages to keep 
just within them. 
The lady in the 
boat is the princi- 
pal object. There 
can be no doubt 
about that, al- 
though she is not 
shown clearly, if we 
regard her by her- 
self, or fully, if we 
consider her as 
forming one mass 
with the boat. But the white edging of her dress serves 
to distinguish her figure fairly well, and, in the paint- 
ing, color probably helps it. The contrast is only too 
evident between the sharp, moving mass in the fore- 
ground and the restful, horizontal masses in the distance 
but the ducks and swans make so many intermediate 
links. Finally, as the boat is moving forward, you can- 
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not but feel that if you were looking at the actual scene 
all the harmony that there is would be destroyed in an 
instant, and that almost immediately after there would 
be nothing left of the picture. 
up to the gliding motion of the boat, the undulations of 
the water, the feeling, in short, of a pleasant day on the 
The 
disregard of the first principles of composition, which, 
we see 
the suggestion that, in a moment, there will not be any 
picture at all, are carried just so far as to secure an 


This, however, wakes you 


river, which the picture was meant to communicate. 


, is not so great as one would suppose at first, and 


amusing novelty and freshness which is in keeping with 
the character of the subject, though when similar liber- 
ties are taken, as by the English Pre-Raphaelites, in paint- 
ing serious subjects, they have generally a deplorable 
effect on the spectator.* He is disgusted at having what 
should be the most interesting portion of the picture cut 
off abruptly or interfered with and overpowered by unre- 
lated accessories. He is distressed by too many and too 
violent con- 

trasts, and too 

much variety, 
by 
monotony. 
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more interest- 
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of dirty color. 
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but to makea 
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tory presenta- 
tion of any 
theme one 


must submit to 
the —_—require- 
of the 
under- 


ments 
human 
standing. 

R. JARVIS. 


IN the Edin- 
burgh edition 
of the Encyclo- 


ca, anno 1797, 
a curious re- 
cipe for draw- 
ing alandscape 
is given. Its 
main instruc- 
tions are as follows: “Let him (the artist) take a station 
on a rising ground, where he will have a large horizon, 
and mark his tablet into three divisions downward, 
from top to the bottom, and divide in his own mind 
the landscape he is to take into three divisions also. 
Then let him turn his face directly opposite, to the 
midst of the horizon, keeping his body fixed, and 
draw what is directly before his eyes upon the middle 
division of the tablet; then turn his head, but not his 
body, to the left hand and delineate what he views 
there, joining it properly to what he has done before, and, 
lastly, do the same by what is to be seen upon his right 
hand, laying down everything exactly both with respect 
to distance and proportion.” Imagine a man twisting 
his neck like an owl’s to get a panorama of the whole 
horizon and series it art! and, indeed, what sort of 


FIG. 13. 





* In the above, this composition has been criticised as it is in black and 
white ; but, most likely, the main point, in the original, is the painting of 
sky onl water, here left blank because too delicate to be rendered. Still, 
¢ven in that case, the above remarks would hold good so far as they go. 
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anatomical clasticity must the men of 
sessed to have been able to do all this or even try ? 


have pos- 





LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


III.—PORTRAIT STUDIES. 


To see what tints will result from the mixture of two 
or three colors one should proceed in the following man- 
ner: Get ready two glasses of water, one of which is to 
be reserved for cleaning the brushes ; also a linen rag for 
the same purpose. Take then a medium-sized camel’s- 
hair brush charged full of water from the second glass. 
Having squeezed out of the tube on to your paper a 
quantity of one of the colors with which you desire to 
experiment, you play it with the brush so as to make a 
large oblong spot of color, which will naturally be deep- 
est where the pigment was placed, and faintest and pal- 
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(see ‘' SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”) 


est at the edge most removed from that point. 
spread this first color, you clean your brush in the glass 
reserved for that purpose, dip it again in the second 


Having 


glass’ the water in which is thus kept perfectly pure, and 
spread the second color in the same manner, iunning it 
as you do so as closely as possible beside the ‘rst color. 
Cleaning your brush once more, and barely moistening 
it with fresh water, you play the two tints thus /aid, while 
they are still wet, running one into the other, A third 
color can be added in the sazue way. 

There are many other ways of cou:baing colors, each 
of which has its advantages at times. 
let the first color dry and then run the second over it as 
a glaze; or, while the first color is wet, you may work 
the second into it directly. But the above exercise is the 
best for preliminary practise, as it gives you a clear no- 
tion of all the different tints that may be got from a mixt- 
ure of two or three colors. It is also the cleanest meth- 
od of working, and the tints thus obtained are neither 
muddy nor dirty, 


Thus you may 


** OUT IN THE RAIN, 
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We willsuppose that our model (indicated by the sketch 
by Jules Breton—see frontispiece of this magazine) is a 
young girl of fresh complexion and with light brown hair, 
and that the draperies are white and red, and the back- 
ground gray. But the general plan of proceeding as here 
laid down will remain the same in all cases. 
with 
a hard lead-pencil, the shadows being lightly but very 


The first sketch is made, as a rule, rather loosely, 


precisely indicated. This is gone over with the brush, 
charged with vermilion, mixed with black for the hair 
and draperies, to strengthen and define the outline, and 
to mark the characteristic accents, the corner of the eye, 
the meeting of the lips, the 
the 


darks in the hair, 


nostrils, the darkest part of 
the 
This outline drawing with lead- 


the eyebrow, convolutions of the ear, strongest 
etc. 
pencil and reinforcing with vermilion constitutes the first 
After the 


is finished, the pencil marks should be rubbed out with 


and second state of the preparation. second 


crumb of bread, which forms the most satisfactory eraser, 


The third 
consists in the 
laying in of 


the shadows. 
Their place be- 
ing already in- 
dicated ~— with 
lead-pencil and 
vermilion, they 
are simply 
gone over with 
light 


indigo 


a rather 
tone of 
broken with a 
very little burnt 
The 


should 


Sienna. 
brush 

not be charged 
dripping — full, 
so that the tint 
when laid will 


dry without 
leaving a dark 
outline, and 


without making 
it necessary to 
soften off 
edges. 


the 
The 
first washes in 
any work over 
which | others 
will have to be 
carried should 
not be teased. 
They should be 
allowed to dry 
just as they are 
put on: 

The half tints 
which 
the 


are next added 


modify 
shadows 
with a wash 
of cobalt 
brown madder, 


and 


The tone thus 
AFTER MILLET. obtained is 
grayer than the 
general tone of 
the 


(indigo and burnt Sienna), and will always harmonize 


shadows 


with it. 

The local color of the flesh may be composed of Roman 
all 
the 
the 
neck and the rest of the face rather more yellow than red. 


ochre and vermilion. It should be carried 
the face except the eyeball. The cheek, 


lips and the chin should have more red than yellow ; 


over 
the ear, 


This light wash will not sufficiently warm the shad- 
They must be gone over once more with a 
tint composed of Roman ochre, cobalt and brown mad- 


Ows. 


der, the yellow and the brown madder predominating. 
This tone is carried over all the shadows of the flesh, 
which will generally be found under the eyebrows, the 
nose, on the upper lip, the cheek, and the side of the neck. 
The iris and pupil of the eye may now be touched 
with cobalt and brown madder, which will complete the 
preparation so far as the face is concerned. 

The hair and draperies can be carried forward to near- 
ly the same degree and with the same tones, omitting, 
however, the vermilion. 
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Considered as a whole, this preparation will be a gri- 
saille, slightly heightened with local color in the parts 
that represent the flesh. It should look very light and 
pale, but all the forms should be clearly made out. 

It is better to get in a little color from the start than 
to fall into the habit of considering a simple grisaille as 
a proper preparation. The tints of the preparation should 
themselves give the idea of color. But the local tone in 
the preparation will be very light, and should now be 
gone over again and again, working very delicately to get 
more of the lively color of the model. The local color of 
the draperies and of the hair, which, it will be remem- 
bered, is their color in the light, should next be laid on in 
the same way. The background at each side of the head 
will be indicated with a light tone of ivory black. The 
darker shadows in the hair and throughout the figure are 
also gone over again with Roman ochre, brown madder 
and cobalt, the student taking care, this time, to make 
each touch keep within or go beyond the limits of the 
washes already laid, so as to begin to get an appearance 
of gradation and roundness. This done, one can turn to 
the features separately. 

The outline of the upper eyelid may be strengthened 
on the under side with brown madder and cobalt. The 
lower eyelid is glazed slightly with a violet composed of 
mineral blue and crimson lake. ,The pupil is distin- 
guished from the iris with a very dark tone, enlivened 
after it is laid by having a point of burnt Sienna and one 
of ultramarine introduced near the centre. The point 
of light which is to be observed in the pupil should be 
reserved so as to show the white of the paper. The eye- 
brows are painted with a mixture of Roman ochre and 
ivory black. A very light wash of ivory black over the 
upper part of the eyeball will give the effect of the shad- 
ow of the eye-lashes upon it. 

To give form to the nostrils a light wash of vermilion 
and lake, with vermilion, Brown madder and a very little 
cobalt for the nostrils, may be used. 

The latter tint may be carried over the upper lip, but 
it should be lightened by the addition of water. The 
under lip is modelled with crimson lake, vermilion and a 
little cobalt. The high light upon it should be reserved. 
The corners of the mouth may be lightly marked with 
brown madder, vermilion and cobalt. 

The convolutions of the ear are treated with the last- 
mentioned combination; the lobe and the exterior with 
brown madder and cobalt. Before proceeding to model 
the ear, it is well to see whether the general tone given 
it in laying in the local color does not need heightening. 

The half-tints may now be taken up again with yellow 
ochre, cobalt and vermilion, or brown madder. 

You should, by this time, have gained considerable as- 
surance in laying the proper tones. They should be put 
on with a full brush, at once, and should not be troubled 
after they are laid. It is well to try each tint first on a 
separate bit of paper. By crossing the tints already 
laid, instead of following the same general direction, a 
greater look of solidity is reached, and muddiness is 
avoided. Those half tints will, by degrees, be carried in 
upon the lights ; but the latter should never be too much 
crowded upon by them. As, aftera while, the lights will 
begin once more, to look too pale, by contrast with the 
shadows, they can be glazed again with yellow ochre and 
vermilion. 

The hair will next be modelled separately, like all the 
other features. The shadows are gone over vigorously 
with burnt Sienna and ultramarine. The half tints are 
treated with yellow ochre and cobalt, a very little crim- 
son lake being added to prevent the tone from being too 
greenish. The same combination but with very little 
cobalt does for the local color (the color of the lights). 
The management of the half-tints should be attended to 
as carefully as in the painting of the flesh, but one should 
aim at less solidity and a looser treatment of form. 

The white drapery (chemisette, etc.), may be modelled 
with indigo warmed with a little yellow ochre, and crim- 
son lake for the shadows ; half tints, cobalt and brown 
madder passing into the shadow tone where requisite ; 
lights, yellow ochre, very much diluted. 

The red drapery (the dress), we will suppose to be 
such that the general tone of it may be given witha 
mixture of vermilion and crimson lake. In that case the 
shadows will be burnt Sienna, lake and ultramarine ; 
and the half tints will be composed of lake and cobalt. 

The background is understood to be gray. You 
will have found by this time that your palette, simple as 
itis, will afford you a large number of grayish tints. You 
must use these tints so as to obtain the proper variety 
without losing unity or interfering with the effect of the 


head. You will find this a very subtle exercise, for a 
slight change of tone in the background may affect the 
appearance of the head very much. 

A gray background is recommended so as to avoid 
colored reflections which would introduce complications 
that cannot be considered in articles like the present. 
For the same reason, it is taken for granted that the 
light will be diffused—as it generally is in an artist’s stu- 
dio—not direct sunlight. : 

The head brought forward to this state should be com- 
plete as a study, in full light and shade and color. But 
it may be carried to a higher degree of finish. 

The study now terminated, viewed from a little dis- 
tance should be quite satisfactory, but looked at more 
closely it will be seen to be composed of patches of color 
not unlike a mosaic, and there will be, here and there, 
spots which are not sustained, having received too little 
color. If the head is to be finished so as to bear close 
inspection, these spots must be retouched. 

The tone to be used for this purpose will be a mixture 
of cobalt and brown madder with a little yellow ochre. 
It is to be applied in light touches with a small sable 
brush on the cheeks and wherever the higher local tone 
requires it. The brown madder may be replaced with 
crimson lake and vermilion. The shadows are to be re- 
touched with Roman ochre, brown madder and ultra- 
marine. 

The accents, should they not already be strong enough, 
may be strengthened and enlivened with vermilion and 
brown madder. 

The color of the iris of the eye, should it be bluer or 
grayer or browner than is desired, may be gone over 
with the proper tint. 

A light glaze of crimson lake, pure, may be passed 
quite over the under lip, including the point of light pre- 
viously left bare of color. 

With Roman ochre and brown madder, a few lightly 
drawn lines are introduced in the masses of the hair. A 
strong wash of the same, broken with a little cobalt, may 
be used to correct the half-tints by giving greater loose- 
ness or greater precision, as may be required. Depth 
can still be given to the shadows by a last application of 
burnt Sienna and ultramarine. 

After having carried farther the modelling of the neck 
with the same tones used for the paler parts of the face, 
the draperies can again be gone over with their respec- 
tive tints. 

The warm and fresh tones of that side of the face 
which is toward the light can be helped by finishing the 
background at that side with burnt Sienna and ultrama- 
rine, which mixture affords a greenish gray that will con- 
trast with them. A flat camel’s-hair brush is best in 
laying this tint. 

Should the flesh still seem to lack unity and softness, it 
can once more be gone over with the tints already used for 
retouching, but with a very fine sable brush, seeking 
always for some spot that is too light when compared with 
the surroundings, and taking care not to change the larger 
relations. This last kind of work has been carried so 
far by some water colorists as to be imperceptible except 
by the result. It requires great patience and circum- 
spection ; and, although it is well that a student should 
see for himself how much may be done in this way, it is 
not in general practice, well to rely on it, and his effort 
should be to dispense with it as much as possible. 

After having succeeded in painting one such head as is 
supposed to be taken for the model, it will not be diffi- 
cult, by changing the proportions of the colors em- 
ployed, to paint any other sort of complexion ; and, with 
a few additions to the palette, draperies and background 
of other colors may be substituted for those described. 

ROGER RIORDAN. 





FLOWER-PAINTING IN OILS. 





IX.—YELLOW ROSES—GRAIN—THE TRUMPET- 
CREEPER. 

As a study for the flower-painter, few roses equal in 
attractiveness the Maréchal Niel. Graceful in its man- 
ner of growth, varied in color, from the pale yellow of 
the opening bud to the orange and golden hues of the 
full-blown flower, beautiful in every phase of bloom, it 
forms an admirable subject for decorative and artistic 
treatment. The foliage affords every opportunity for 
variety of color and effective arrangement—the leaves 
now drooping, now erect, or fantastically twisted, are 
sometimes of a dark, glossy green, with reverse sides of 
silvery gray; others are more yellow in tone, while the 


tender leaves and budding sprays with their tints of 
olive and red, contrast harmoniously with the colors of 
the flower itself. 

In order to give an adequate representation of this ex- 
quisite rose, it should not be painted asa bud alone, 
since its richness of hue and beauty of form are more 
fully disclosed as the flower expands. It does not open 
readily in water, and should therefore be left ungathered 
until it has reached the desired state of perfection. 

A group of these roses, arranged as a study, should 
embrace the different stages of bloom, and present 
strong contrasts of light and shade, that the superb 
color of the central depths—equally beautiful in shadow 
and light—may be shown to the greatest advantage. A 
little ingenuity is required for this, and, sometimes, the 
aid of supporting wire, as the flower droops under the 
weight of its numerous petals. Care should be taken, 
however, not to lose sight of its character as a trailing 
rose. 

The Maréchal Niel changes its form less rapidly than 
most roses, and its color, although so varied and glow- 
ing, is not difficult of attainment. Cadmium No. 1 (the 
lightest shade), with white, and-a little rose madder, 
may be used for the local color, with a larger share of 
the white for the high lights of the curling petals. The 
same combination will serve for the gray shadows, sub- 
stituting Indian yellow for the cadmium, where a warm- 
er tone is required. Observe that some of the grays 
have a lilac tinge: for these, increase the proportion of 
madder and blue. The clear, glowing shadows are 
composed of cadmium No. 1, rose madder and blue ; 
the deep orange tints in the recesses of the flower, of 
cadmium No. 4, a little biue and vermilion, or rose 
madder, using the same colors with more of the blue, 
for the central depths when in deep shadow. The pure 
golden hues—the effect of penetrating light—may be 
rendered by cadmium No. 1, either used alone or quali- 
fied by a deeper shade of yellow. Nothing contributes 
more to brilliancy of effect than touches of pure color 
applied in their proper place. 

The zinober greens, variously modified by yellow, 
blue and burnt Sienna, with white in the lights, may be 
used for the leaves, and the light green stems and divi- 
sions of the calyx—the deepest shadows being made only 
of burnt Sienna, blue and Indian yellow. For the olive 
tones of the tender leaves, cadmium No. 4, instead of a 
lighter shade of yellow, may be mixed with blue and rose 
madder ; and the purple pink of the reverse sides, paint- 
ed with Indian red, white, rose madder, blue and ver- 
milion ; burnt Sienna and cadmium No. 4 may also be 
employed upon occasion. 

The “ Perle des Jardins,” although belonging to an 
entirely different class, resembles the Maréchal Niel in 
color and general appearance, and therefore calls for 
similar treatment. It is equally available for artistic 
uses, and may be distinguished by its erect growth, red 
stems and the character of the foliage, which is espe- 
cially remarkable for variety and beauty of color. 

The “Harrison,” with its abundant golden flowers, 
and small, deeply serrated leaves, is also a_ beautiful 
subject for the artist. The brilliant yellow of its local 
color may be either cadmium No. 1, or chrome with a 
little blue, and the shadows should be largely composed 
of Indian yellow. The stamens and orange tints will 
require cadmium No. 4, and the shadows may be 
heightened where necessary by glazing them with Ind- 
ian yellow mixed with a small quantity of blue. 

The well-known “Safrano,” or tea-rose, may be 
painted with the combination of colors already given, 
but the pigments must be mingled in different propor- 
tions. The prevailing tone is a delicate salmon repre- 
sented by a little white, cadmium No. 4, and rose mad- 
der in the brightest tints, with the addition of blue for 
the shadows. Cadmium No. 1, with madder and white 
will give the local color ; in connection with Indian yellow, 
the same colors will produce the varying grays. Indian 
yellow should also be freely used in the warm shadows. 
Touches of pure color, vermilion, orange or lighter yel- 
low will be required in the recesses of the flower to ex- 
press the interior glow of the petals and the effects of 
penetrating light. The various tints of the foliage, em- 
bracing many shades of green, olive and red may be 
obtained in the manner already described, and can be 
used to enhance the beauty of the flowers by the force 
of contrast. The serrations, which are a marked char- 
acteristic of the leaves of roses, should not be forgot- 
ten in the painting, but they must not be made too 
prominent. 

The “ Marie Sisley,” a rose allied to the above, may 
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also be mentioned for its especial beauty. The inner 
petals are a pale lemon yellow deepening toward the 
centre, and the outer ones, as well as the buds, are 
strongly tinged and marked with pink. Tea-roses ex- 
pand rapidly, and from the variety and delicacy of their 
coloring are more difficult of imitation than those of a 
darker hue. 

White roses may be painted according to the direc- 
tions given elsewhere for the rendering of white 
flowers, 

We now take our leave of the rose, with the hope 
that the instructions and examples furnished will be 
sufficient to guide the student to the successful repre- 
sentation of the many varieties of this beautiful flower. 

Those who care for flower-painting chiefly as a 
means of decoration, are strongly advised, during the 
summer months to make studies of grasses, including 
the different kinds of grain. In grace and lightness 
they are especially adapted for decorative effects. They 
require delicate and careful drawing, but are not other- 
wise difficult of imitation. If wheat is chosen as a sub- 
ject, it should be the bearded or “ red wheat,” as the 
more picturesque; the local color of this, and other 
ripened grain, may be represented by yellow ochre and 
white, using burnt Sienna and raw umber in the 
shadows, with blue and Indian yellow when necessary. 

The different species of ferns, so abundant at this 
season, may also be recommended for purposes of dec- 
oration, as well as the scarlet trumpet-creeper, which 
demands more than a passing notice. 

There are several varieties of this showy flower: 
the handsomest has many-flowered clusters of funnel- 
shaped blossoms which are of a vivid orange red. 
Chinese vermilion and cadmium No. 4 will represent 
the local color, with white in the high lights, and blue 
in the duller tones. The same colors, omitting the white, 
will serve for the shadows, combined with rose madder 
or carmine No. 2 when they are more crimson in hue. 
Vermilion and the latter pigment will give the brilliant 
tints of pure red, or vermilion may be used alone and 
glazed with rose madder. Occasionally the lightest 
cadmium will be needed, as in the yellow of the stamens 
and calyx. 

A common variety of the trumpet-flower has smaller 
blossoms, tubular in shape, and less deeply lobed than 
the preceding; the flowers are also more crimson in 
hue. The same colors, appropriately modified, may be 
used to represent them, and the brownish tones visible 
in the calyx can be obtained by mixing burnt Sienna 
and blue. 

The dark, serrated leaves have deep shadows and 
gray reflected lights, and their opposite growth on the 
leaf-stalk and parent stem should be particularly noted. 

The trumpet-flower droops so quickly when detach- 
ed from the plant that wrapping the stem with wet 
cotton wool and constant sprinkling will alone avail to 
preserve its freshness for a limited time. It might, 
therefore, be painted with advantage in the open air, 
but ashady nook must be chosen for the purpose, or a 
cloudy day, that there may be less embarrassment from 
the glare and changing light. L. DONALDSON. 


ART HINTS AND NOTES. 


THE greatest man in art is not he who talks the loud- 
est, but he who paints the best. Judge the talking man 
by what he does. 

‘.* 
a 

CORRECT your own mistakes if you can perceive them, 
but do not refuse to correct them because some one else 
has pointed them out to you. 


* * 
* 


COLD and warm colors are contrasts. They may be 
brought to produce striking effects, but never to make 
harmonies. 

+ * 

A Goop red stain for wood, which was recently used 
with satisfactory results by an artist in decorating his 
studio, was compounded of one pound of ground Brazil 
wood and three quarts of water, boiled together for an 
hour and strained, when half an ounce of cochineal was 
added. The compound was again boiled for half an 
hour and gently stirred the while. The woodwork, 
which had been well scoured with sand soap, was paint- 
ed over with the stain and afterward varnished with a 
mixture of six ounces of sandrace, three ounces of gum 
mastic, half a pint of turpentine varnish and half a gal- 
lon of rectified spirits of wine, mixed over a fire. The 
result was a fine, deep, brown red color, which in a few 


days darkened and became as rich as old wood. The 
amateur decorator obtained his recipe from a piano- 
maker, the stain and varnish being those used in color- 
ing musical instruments. 
+. * 
A NOTE of color is like a note of music. It must be 
in keeping with the other notes it is associated with. 
Otherwise it will be a discord. For this reason all ster- 
ling masters advocate a simple palette for the student. 
The possession of an array of brilliant colors induces a 
rash use of them. Learn to use the plain ones first, just 
as you learn the scales and exercises in music, and the 
discrimination and skill necessary for wider and more 
ambitious efforts will develop itself. 


‘> 
* 


IT does not matter how humbly you begin to study art 
or with what rude tools. Mulready, the son of a leather 
breeches maker in Dublin, began by drawing with chalk 
on the floor. His best tools at the start were a cheap 
lead-pencil and the fly-leaves of old books. The better 
the materials the better it is for the student, but the ab- 
sence of the best is no excuse for not beginning with any 
that are at hand. 

* i‘ * 

DRAWINGS may be firmly and evenly mounted on 
wooden panels or heavy cardboard with a paste made of 
a half ounce of gum arabic, the same quantity of gum 
tragacanth, an ounce and a half of water, and twenty 
drops of acetic acid. It makes no stain and dries very 
evenly. Cover the panel with it in an even and complete 
coat, and lay the drawing on the mount and press it flat 
under a clean sheet of paper. ARTIST, 


Kuateur Photography. 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN EDUCATOR. 


THERE seems to be no art more versatile and many- 
sided in its application than photography. Though 
rated, when first introduced, as a mere pastime, or, at the 
most, an accessory in portraiture, it has now made itself 
necessary in the useful and decorative arts, and is also 
becoming an educator of tne greatest value. The art 
treasures of the National Gallery of London have been 
photographed by the Messrs. Braun, of Dornach, in Swit- 
zerland, and the London journals warmly praise the results 
which have been given to the world—though with natu- 
ral jealousy criticising the Government for choosing for- 
eign artists to do the work. An examination, however, 
of the splendid results accomplished by this firm in va- 
rious European galleries fully proves the wisdom of the 
choice. 

New York is already old enough to have within its 
limits many artistic, scientific, historical, and literary 
treasures and relics which, if accessible to the public, 
would be not only of great interest, but in the highest 
degree instructive. Almost all of these could be made 
so, as well here as abroad, by the application of photog- 
raphy. There are no extensive and complete art or his- 
torical collections here, like those in the Louvre and in 
the British National Gallery and Museum; but we have 
in the Historical Society Library many valuable portraits 
of early American statesmen and authors, and numerous 
ancient manuscripts, well authenticated, and of great 
value. I was recently called to this library in order to 
photograph portions of a roll of Egyptian papyrus which, 
as I was informed by the experts interested, is about 
four thousand years old—a history of a dynasty some 
2000 years B.C. This is not by any means the only 
instance of interesting and valuable relics within the 
walls of our public and private libraries. 

The practitioners of every art naturally drop into spe- 
cialties, and in photography this is especially the case. 
Already some of our more experienced and expert ama- 
teurs are at work in photo-microscopy; others, in the 
medical profession, are recording with wonderful success 
the abnormal physical conditions presented to them in 
their practice. It is much to be desired that others 
should devote themselves to the lines of work presented 
by our museums and scientific collections, such as his- 
torical portraits, Revolutionary manuscripts, and rare 
literary remains. 





PHOTOGRAPHY AND ENGRAVING.—It would appear that pho- 
tographing on wood has been adopted but recently in England 
and on the Coniinent, the fine drawings of such artists as Millais 


and Dore being sacrificed by the engraver, leaving no graphic tes- 
timony after the blocks were cut, toshow who was ‘‘to blame’’ 
for the shortcomings of the completed work. Now, in Europe, as 
here, the original drawings are preserved, and become, at times, 
interesting and valued souvenirs of talented illustrators. The pict- 
ures are photographed in reverse on the wood blocks, giving 
every advantage to the engraver of the original drawings, while 
preserving incontestable proofs of the intentions of the artists. 

PREVENTING YELLOWNESS IN BROMIDE PRINTS.—The yellow 
tints sometimes shown in permanent bromide prints are caused by 
the precipitation of the iron from the developer, and may be avoided 
by using alittlecare. First: The iron should not exceed the pro- 
portion given in Eastman’s formula, or it will be liable to precipi- 
tate before the development is completed. A good test for the 
developer is the color ; it should be a deep clear ruby, and should 
retain that color for hours after mixing. If it turns yellow or 
becomes muddy quickly, it shows that the proportion of iron is too 
great for the oxalate of potash. Both solutions should be acid, of 
course. Dilution with water makes the developer work slower, 
and is not recommended when the timing is exact. Second : Avoid 
prolonged development, expose accurately, and finish the develop- 
ment quickly. A prolonged stay in the developer is always liable 
to produce yellowness, Third: Always wash off the developer 
with the clearing solution (acetic acid and water). Apply it liber- 
ally the instant the developer is poured off, and see that it gets at 
both sides of the print. A good way to do it is to lift up the 
print and turn it over as soon as the acid water is poured on ; after 
half a minute it should be poured off, and a second supply put 
on; then a third application should be made, and, after a slight 
rinsing in pure water, the print is ready to fix. The fixing is 
quickly done, usually in less thantwo minutes. After fixing, the 
print should be laid in a bath of salt water for a minute, to pre- 
vent blisters, and then washed thoroughly. If a bromide print is 
yellow, it does not affect its permanency in any degree. Prints 
that are yellow will not get any deeper yellow, and those that are 
white will stay white, if well washed, except as all paper slightly 
yellows with age. 

FINISHING PERMANENT BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS. — These 
prints being on a gelatine surface, do not take the stump as read- 
ily as prints upon rough paper surface, but being more perfect than 
any other enlargements, they require much less stumping. In rub- 
bing in backgrounds, broad patches of draperies, and the like, a 
“‘sauce’’ is made by grinding a very soft lead (say 4 B) upon a 
rough surface, and using this fine lead instead of the usual crayon 
sauce. Also it will be found that the pencil approaches more 
nearly the tone of the print than crayon, and is better than the 
latter for much of the work on the entire picture. If spots, 
streaks, or finger-marks are found on the prints after mounting, 
such defects may be removed by washing the entire surface with a 
sponge and clean water, being careful not to dry with heat. Deep 
shadows may be partly removed with a very sharp steel scraper 
or with grit rubber. 

PERILS OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY.—A writer in The San 
Francisco Chronicle relates the following amusing incident : I am 
afraid this amateur photographing craze will have to be stopped. 
I met a man the other day, and the conversation, by his dextrous 
?” he 
asked, naming one of the amateur photographers, ‘‘I do, very 
well.”” ‘‘I wish you’d go up and see him.”’ ‘What for?” 





management, turned to the subject. ‘* Do you know 


‘* Well, he was over at Saucelito the other day, and I saw him 
taking a picture of a very pretty bit of view. I want to get it.” 
“Yes?” ‘Yes, I was over there with a friend, and—,” he 
hesitated. ‘‘ Was she very pretty 2?” ‘‘I knew I'd make a mess 
of it. I say, don’t put it in the paper. The fact is I took Miss 
, you know we are to be married very soon? We were 





walking very happily. I won’tdeny it, we were tenderly inclined. 
Hang these photographers! You can’t go anywhere but you find 
alenson you. Well, we were walking along, when I happened 
to turn, and there was a cursed photographer, and he’d just taken 
a picture. I want you to go up and see him, and find out if—well 
—if-—there’s anything in that plate except the landscape.’’ 

SILVER PRINTING,—I have received from Frankfort the follow- 
ing formulas for silver printing. The directions are not only ex- 
cellent and practical, but so definite and concise that I am sure 
those who have applied to this department for instruction in 
printing will find them a safe guide. The process is exceedingly 
simple and economical : 


Silver Bath: Dissolve a quarter of a pound of neutral double 
crystallized nitrate of silver in three pounds of distilled water, and 
add forty-five grains of carbonate of magnesia. The small amount 
of precipitate of carbonate of silver must remain in the bath to 
neutralize any traces of free acid, which is the cause of ruddiness ; 
and this process will effectually prevent reddening of the silver 
bath. 

Floating Time : Two to three minutes. 

Gold Bath: To be prepared one hour before use. 

1 grain of chloride of gold. 
24 +‘ of crystallized acetate of soda. 
3 “ of carbonate of soda. 
2-3 ounces of water. 
A bath required for immediate use may be prepared as follows : 
1 grain of chloride of gold. 
106 **-_—s€o#off. carbonate of soda. 
4-5 ounces of water. 
The use of the following gold bath is also recommended : 
1 grain of chloride of gold. 
14 ‘* of carbonate of soda. 
30 «6 **_—s«oof borax. 
3 ounces of water. 

Hypo-Bath : (1:10). 

Floating Time : Ten to twelve minutes. 

In winter and summer all baths must be maintained at an even 
temperature of 70° Fahrenheit. Addition of carbonate of mag- 
nesia (in the proportion of thirty grains for every two pounds of 
silver bath) has proved a simple and efficient remedy for discolor- 
ing silver baths which have become red or even brown. The 
clearing of the bath is promoted by shaking it regularly after each 
sensitizing, and by heating it to 140° Fahrenheit. Only strong 
negatives will make beautiful prints. Weak negatives will at all 
times only yield leaden and duil prints. 
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PLATE 541.—DESIGN FOR A CARVED WOOD PANEL IN CINQUE-CENTO STYLE. 
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542.—DECORATIVE HEAp. 


By ELien We xsy. 
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PLATE 543.—MONOGRAMS. SECOND PAGE OF ‘'L.”’ 


TWENTY-SIXTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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SUITABLE FOR PAINTING ON SILK. 
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Books Old and Dew. 


PLEASURES AND BENEFITS OF COLLECTING. 


WHEN a man ceases to be satisfied with the reading 
of current literature and with the use of those “things 
in books’ clothing” which are not books—biographical 


dictionaries, encyclopedias and the like—heis pretty sure, 
if he keeps on reading at all, to develop into a biblio- 
phile. From making a choice of books to read and re- 


read, he is insensibly led to care for certain editions, and 
then, if not before, to desire good paper, clear type and 
suitable bindings. He soon comes to take an interest 
more or less profound in the history of printing and 
book-making, and he likes to own specimens of the work 
of great printers or binders, or books that have belonged 
to famous collectors of the past. Many of these objects 
of his desires are extremely rare, and are costly in conse- 
quence. Others, which may perhaps satisfy him, are 
occasionally to be had almost for the trouble of hunting 
them out. 
that of the times or is rather for books not so highly 


This depends greatly on whether his taste is 


appreciated by others. The collection of a library, no 
matter how small, becomes in either case an occupa- 
tion, a pursuit, the interest of which is doubled by the 
attractions of hazard, and the rewards which it some- 
times has for knowledge and perseverance. The ama- 
teur usually grows into a specialist, acquires tastes and 
views that are not common, and information of a sort 
that has a practical bearing upon them. 

It is by too many assumed that the book-lover is mere- 
ly a man with a hobby, that his studies and his endeav- 
ors are, and can be, of no consequence to the rest of 
mankind. Those who are satisfied with any cheap edi- 
tion of a book, which they read without care and throw 
aside after one perusal, have hardly an idea of what they 
owe to the minority which is concerned about the correct- 
ness of a text and the elegance of a make-up. If printers 
and publishers had no such interested minority to work 
for, how long does any one suppose it would take for the 
noblest of handicrafts to fall away into the condition of 
a justly despised trade; how long before even in news- 
papers and magazines and cheap novels we should begin 
to find tokens of its decadence? The most indifferent 
reader of the most ordinary books would soon be exas- 
perated by all sorts. of incorrectness and slovenliness. 
Coarse and worthless paper, rude type unevenly distrib- 
uted, errors in every line, would torment and disgust 
him. At the present time the cheapest books and papers 
are, with us, fairly well printed from type which may 
often be described as beautiful, and, although the paper 
used is commonly of poor texture, as it must be for rapid 
printing, never, at least in the history of English print- 
ing, has a better average of correctness been attained. 
These are substantial benefits which the reading world 
owes mainly to amateurs, among whom have always 
been included many printers and publishers. 

Bad books, that is, incorrect, slovenly and inelegant 
books, have always been produced in great quantities, in 
periods of general indifference, but hardly at any time 
since the invention of printing were bad taste and apathy 
universal. There were always being published, now here, 
now there, at Nuremburg or Venice or Rome, at Paris 
or Lyons, at London or Oxford or Glasgow, editions of 
standard works which, being satisfactory in many ways, 
or admirable in some, have gone on increasing in value 
since the date of their issue. Even in the first quarter 
of this century, which saw so many tasteless books come 
from the press, the publications of Pickering, of London, 
and Didot, of Paris, were marked by exceptional beauty 
and accuracy. Of earlier artists in bookmaking every- 
body has heard of the Aldi, the Elzevirs, the Plantini, 
the Stephani, the Gryphzi; and, in our own time, 
Lemerre and Jouast and the Chiswick press, and our 
New York printer, De Vinne, are not without honor. It 
is the bibliophile’s function to care for and preserve 
the remains of the former masters of the art, while 
without him the best efforts of the moderns would 
never have been made. He is at once the patron of 
living artists in bookmaking and the custodian of the 
models which have come down to us from former times. 

The books which an amateur collects are, in general, 
those which, although desirable, have become, or are 
likely to become, scarce. Princes among bibliophiles 
collect only manuscripts, preferably of the times anterior 
to the invention of printing. There are not lacking 
later manuscripts, some of them most artistically exe- 
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cuted and of considerabie historical or biographical im- 
portance, such as the “ Guirlande de Julie,” of Rambou- 
illet, with its madrigals copied on vellum by Nicholas 
Jarry and its borders of flowers by the miniaturist Rob- 
ert. Very few manuscripts are left of all the mighty li- 
braries of Rome and Constantinople and Alexandria. 
The most remarkable are the “ Virgil” of the Vatican and 
the fragmentary “ Iliad” of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
of Paris. Early Christian and Byzantine manuscripts 
are not much more numerous and may generally be said 
to be out of the reach of even the richest of bibliophiles 
But of medizval books, romances and poems, missals, 


and books of hours and breviaries, there is still extant a 


1 


great quantity. They are much soughtafter and highly 


prized because of their splendid illuminations in azure 
and purple and gold, and because of their value as his- 


torical “monuments.” The miniatures and the colored 


and gilded initials and borders which they contain ar 

of the greatest interest to the student of art history, 
and of hardly less to whoever would understand the 
manners and customs of the times in which they were 
written and painted. 


unless 


Of printed books, early editions of the classics 
in exceptionally good condition, are no longer in great 
demand; and this, with few exceptions, applies to the 


modern classics as well as to the ancient. In England, 


indeed, they collect everything. But in France, which 
country sets the fashion, so far as there is a fashion in 
books as in other things, the taste of the day runs to 
the pretty illustrated books of the eighteenth century 
and to the ugly, but extremely curious, first editions of 
the poets whom Gautier classed as ‘‘ The Grotesques,” 
Villon, Marot and their like. Boileau, Racine, Corneille, 
sell for a song. On the other hand, the first editions of 
several iiving authors and of others recently deceased are 
being collected by forehanded people who expect, doubt- 
less, that their favorites will enjoy a longer lease of glory 
than the great men of the past. The facsimile re- 
prints of scarce editions of authors still in vogue, which 
are put forth by many publishers in this country and 
in England, meet with a ready sale, but show no ten- 


dency as yet to go up in price. Limited editions of 


new books fare about the same. But certain fine mod- 


ern editions of standard authors illustrated with a lux- 
ury of color printing hitherto hardly dreamed of are cer- 
tain to grow more valuable in course of time rhe 
processes used in preparing their illustrations are new, 
are being improved or changed from day to day, and oc- 
cupy, at present, a large proportion of the best talent 


that is put into book illustrating. These editions, 


therefore, will in the future be valuable as the earliest 
specimens of a new art, and will bring prices correspond- 


ingly high. 


PUBLIC ART INSTRUCTION. 


THE great and increasing importance of the subject 
of public art instruction has led to a call from the United States 
Senate on the Department of the Interior for all the information 
in its possession relative to the development of instruction in 
drawing as given in the public educational institutions of the 
country, ‘‘ with special reference to the utility of such instruction 
in promoting the arts and industries of the people.” The report, 
by I. Edwards Clarke, A.M., the full title of which is given be- 
low,* is made in answer to this call. ‘‘Its fundamental idea,” 
says Mr. Clarke, ‘is, that universal teaching in all public schools 
of the elements of industrial drawing . . . is an essential part of 
any general system of public education.” It recommends for 
adoption the system, very general in Europe, and attempted to be 
introduced here by Rembrandt Peale as early as 1840, which 
trains the pupil in the perception of such geometrical and visible 
facts as the direction of lines, the proportions of measurements, 
and relative depths of colors, the only sound elementary training 
in drawing, we will say, and one which may be developed either 
on the artistic or on the mechanical side, as may be required. 

The contents of the report are necessarily of a somewhat 
miscellaneous character embracing a wide range of matters relating 
to the fine arts and also to artistic industries, The teaching of 
the history of art in schools and colleges and of its practice in 
art schools and academies, and the means for promoting the art 
culture of the public afforded by collections in art museums and 
by art exhibitions are entered upon ; the history of the art institu- 
tions and public art collections in the United States is given ; all 
the information, collected from various sources, American and 
foreign, which may be useful to those planning the establishment 
of new art schools or museums is here; ‘‘ extracts from foreign 
official reports, requisite to an intelligent comprehension of the 
subject of art education in its entirety ;” views of leading art 
museums with plans of their interior arrangements ; illustrations 
giving the actual work of scholars in the Boston public schools ; 
copies of other more restricted reports on cognate subjects, such 
as the late Mr. Charles B. Stetson’s report on industrial art 
education in reference to the exhibit of the educational depart- 
ment at the Centennial Exhibition, and the annual reports of the 
Committee on Education of the American Institute of Architects ; 
the late Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture on ‘‘ The Artisan and the 
Artist ;” a list of art and art educational publications; all the 
statistics, all the arguments, in short, that should be needed to 
convince the most unwilling senator of the propriety of establishing 
the teaching of drawing in all public schools are among the con- 
tents. 

The first volume, with which we have to deal at present, 
abounds in information regarding the various attempts that have 

* U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Industrial 
and High Art Education in the United States. By I. Edwards Clarke, 
A.M, Pare 1. Washington ; Government Printing Office, 1885, 
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been made and are being made to popularize and systematize the 
teaching of drawing. Perhaps the most valuable portion of the 


* work is that which relates to the experiments in this direction 


made by the State of Massachusetts. This takes up some 250 
pages, and recites the history of the movement in that State from 
its beginning, in 1859, to the present day, The scheme at present 
established there is recommended as a desirable model for other 
communities, and it is claimed that ‘‘as a thorough progressive 
system, it has proved admirably adapted to the demands of the 
public schools in Massachusetts.” ‘This system includes the normal 
art school, of which a very full, and, of course, official account is 
given. It also includes free evening drawing schools, in which, 
in the second year of the course, free-hand design, machine 
draughting, building construction and ship-draughting are taught. 
In the high schools drawing is taught by the regular teachers. 
In the primary schools, as also in the first year of the free even- 
ing schools, elementary instruction in drawing is given. The 
entire course, from the most rudimentary up to specialized artistic 
or mechanical drawing is thoroughly systematized, and the result, 
according to the testimony of the French Commissioner, M. Felix 
Régamey, is highly encouraging. 

Among other States, we find that in Maine and in New York, 
drawing is now one of the studies required by law to be taught in 
the public schools, but neither of these has provided itself with a 
normal art school. In Cincinnati drawing is a regular branch 
of study in the schools, of all grades. In Cleveland drawing, 
from the solid only, is taught in all the city schools. In Colum- 
bus a great deal of attention appears to be given to drawing and 
design, and the teachers in the public schools have organized and 
hold monthly meetings at which they endeavor to improve them- 
selves in these branches. Drawing in the Washington schcols has 
reached such a point that its practical application to industries is 
recommended to be added, so that the older pupils may be en- 
abled to step at once from the schoolroom to the workshop or 
designing room. In New Haven practical results are already 
noted. In Iowa, a general law, making drawing a required study 
throughout the State, is urged. From Milwaukee, St. Louis, New 
Bedford, Salem, Quincy, Worcester, Philadelphia and Providence, 
come highly satisfactory reports of the work done and the out- 
look for the future. Tables of statistics of thirty-seven institu- 
tions affording art instruction, and of thirty museums and public 
art galleries bear witness in a very telling way to the serious 
character of the movement. 

rhe appendices to this volume contain, among other useful or 
interesting matter, programmes of courses of instruction for State 
and city schools, papers relating to the industrial art training 
exhibits at the Centennial Exhibition, an account of the work of 
the Cincinnati carving school shown at the Centennial, and an 
account of the Government aid extended to art schools in Great 
Britain. 

his mass of evidence, collected and reproduced with the 
greatest impartiality, we are bound to say, fully bears out Mr. 
Clarke's opinion, given in his introductory essay, that there is a 
pressing need for training in drawing, and that a beginning should 
be made in the public schools, It is true that the industrial arts 
never really flourish in any country until the fine arts properly so 
called have at least gained a footing. But it can no longer be 
said that we are without representation in the higher walks of art. 
An interest in art has become universal. A demand for artistic 
productions is about the only demand for work that is rapidly 
growing. If we areto hold our own with other civilized nations 
we must prepare to meet it; and we must do so as they have 
done and are doing. We must make an elementary knowledge 
of drawing as universal as the knowledge of reading and writing, 
while helping forward, as much as possible, our technical schools 
and growing art manufactures, on the one hand, and our schools 
of pure art on the other. To quote Mr, Clarke: ‘* The labor 
now most desired is that which is able to construct houses of 
beauty, and to make the articles which fitly adorn such palaces 
and their inmates. Silversmiths, goldsmiths, makers of beautiful 
potteries and porcelains, designers and weavers of costly stuffs 
for hangings and upholstery, all these, and like skilful workers 
in their allied industries, will be sure of ample employment. By 
and by, trained by these art industries as were the apprentices in 
the silversmiths’ shops of Florence, will appear great masters of 
art.’’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


JOHN BURROUGHS is known as the best, if not the 
only living writer in the field once cultivated by Thoreau. He has 
the faculty of observation belonging to the naturalist combined 
with the fancy of the poet. His subjects are supplied by the 
nature that surrounds him in his country home on the Hudson, or 
on his summer excursions into the Maine woods. No one knows 
more about our native birds, quadrupeds and plants, and no one 
can discourse more pleasantly concerning them. His latest book, 
SIGNS AND SEASONS (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is made up of 
magazine articles. The chapters on ‘‘ A Spring Relish,’’“ A 
Spray of Pine,” and ‘* The Tragedies of the Nests” will serve as 
a sample of the whole. But the reader may open the book any- 
where, and he will hardly close it finally until he has read every 
word, 


THE troubles of the inhabitants of “ Paradise ”"—an 
old maid’s paradise in the town of Fairharbor—with their dog, 
with a $500 registered bond, with a burglar, with the Fairharbor 
police and with the law of the land, afford abundant amusement 
for readers of BURGLARS IN PARADISE, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. No onecan read the description of Miss Corona’s pre- 
cautions against burglars when she had nothing in the house 
worth stealing, and her want of caution when there was some- 
thing to steal, of her buying a horse on credit and her efforts to 
get the value of her stolen bond, without, at least, a broad smile, 
if not a hearty laugh. Besides this, there are some pretty descrip- 
tions of coast scenery for the benefit of those who may not care 
to be kept continually chuckling. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“ HARD rider, deep drinker, mad player, quick striker, 
fierce wooer, with his heart in his mouth and his purse in his 
hand ’’—such was “‘ Devil Dick Shustoke.’’ A grandson of this 
** Devil Dick” is the hero of AFTER HIS KIND. Together witha 
Miss Barbara Lynn, who has taken a fancy to riding about at 
midnight in male costume, and who, out of pure mischievousness 
assumes Dick’s name and appearance and adds to his reputation, 
he fills John Coventry’s latest novel full of mystery and adventure, 
It is a good, rattling unconventional story of English country life, 
with a little American by-play, and will repay reading. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


THE story of a convict’s efforts to return to respecta- 
bility and usefulness as a citizen, is told in THE MAN WHO was 
GuILTYy, by Flora Haines Loughead, in a manner which is meant 
to be pathetic and realistic, but which is hardly either. The 
criminal, who is only an ordinary defaulter, is followed about 
from San Francisco to Hong Kong and back again, to prison 
and out of prison, in his attempts to gain employment, and his 
progress as a mineralogist, and, of course, he develops all the 
virtues proper to a hero of romance before he is finally presented 
with a full pardon, and restored to citizenship. The moral of the 
book appears to be that convicts who display a desire to reform 
should be helped forward in preference to people who have always 
been honest. It is needless to say that its arguments are not con- 
vincing. As a story, it is too improbable to be very interesting. 
Still, the author displays talent and a power of observation which 
may yet produce better work. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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RELATION OF SIZE TO ORNAMENT. 





T is a truism which is enunciated, in some 
form, in every work on decoration, that the 
size of a room should govern its ornamenta- 
tion, or, in other words, that the ornamen- 
tation determines the apparent size. But 

most people have no use fortruisms. One good example, 

fresh and to the point, is more to them than any number 





of general rules, 
though sound and 
clearly stated. A 


striking example of 
the effect of decora- 
tion upon apparent 
size 1s the case of a 
small room in an up- 
town apartment- 
house, only twelve 
feet square by eight 
feet high. Inits coat 
of white plaster, bare 
of all furniture, it 
looked as large as it 
was possible for it to 
look, but its occupant, 
having heard, 
doubt, of the effect of 
the repetition of up- 
right lines in adding 
tothe apparent height 
of aroom, determined 


no 


upon a wall paper 
with a pattern run- 
ningin verticalstripes, 
and chintz window- 
curtains “to match.” 
The result was that 
the room looked 
smaller than before, 
even as to the height. 
He had not taken into 
account the confining 
effect of dark color; 
and then, unhappily, 
his divisions, though 
narrow, were still so 
broad that their num- 
ber could be estimat- 
ed by the eye, so that, 
instead of the effect 
of a wall-length of 
twelve feet, he had 
only that of a length of one foot, twelve times repeated, 
ie., not so often as to give the idea of a multitude of 
spaces. He had succeeded merely in making the small- 
ness of his room more obvious. As soon as he could 
he changed his paper for a small “all over” pattern, 
keeping his window-curtains as they were. These 
now became the most pronounced feature of the room, 
and as they were directly opposite the door, they made 
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the room look much shorter than it was wide, an effect 
directly the contrary of that which he wished to obtain. 
Still, he moved in his furniture, which made some differ- 
ence but not enough to be satisfactory. The furniture 
he could not afford to change so he experimented, instead, 
on the curtains. Judging rightly that their bold stripes, 
in contrast with the finely divided pattern of the paper, 
made them too conspicuous, he exchanged them for 
others which were perfectly plain and nearly of the same 





general tone as the walls. Henowhad an appearance of 
airiness which would have more than satisfied him if he 
had secured it at first. But, having seen how much was 
to be gained by experimenting he did not rest at that 
point. He regretted, somehow, the clear apprehension 
of length and breadth which the naked walls had given 
him, and which his first arrangement had only disturbed 
but not destroyed. The meandering lines on his walls 
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made it now impossible to judge fairly of their dimen- 
sions. The plain curtains, on the other hand, offered no 
obstruction to the eye in measuring either their length 
or their breadth. The walls were, finally, made plain. 
But now the room was too bare. 
he should have done from the first, namely, to introduce 
ornament sparingly, on or near the bounding lines of the 
large divisions, so as without breaking them up to 
modify their proportions, 


He began to do, as 


He had found it best to keep 
all the large spaces in 
light tints; and, as he 
liked rich color, he in- 
troduced it in his or- 
nament. It being’his 
object to make the 
room look longer than 
wide, he reduced the 
height of 
window-curtains 


apparent 
the 
(which were of a pale 
bluish tint) by two 
narrow bands of dark 
red embroidery, 
placed at about three 
inches from the top 
and from the bottom. 
These bands were 
made more striking 
by a few touches of 
brilliant green work- 
into their Greek 
fret pattern. A much 


ed 


narrower and simpler 
fret was stencilled in 
a lighter tone of red 
on the walls immedi- 
ately under the small 
moulding which 
separated them from 
theceiling. The cur- 
tains still appearing 
too close to the eye, 
especially when 
drawn at night, they 
were worked 
with a few small and 


over 


widely separated stars 
in yellow silk. Cush- 
ions were made for a 
lounge, which stood 
against them, in 
stronger colors, ar- 
ranged in larger and 
bolder masses. <A few brilliant though small water- 
colors hung on that part of the walls which could be 
seen on entering the door, completed the illusion which 
was intended, giving depth, and, by consequence, height, 
to the room without frittering away its surfaces. 
It will be seen that our friend’s experience amounted 
to a study in relative visibility of objects. The brighter 
colors and less divided spaces placed nearer the eye were 
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more readily seen, and were more impressive than the 
broken spaces and more subdued colors farther off 
which made the end of the room appear more distant, 
and all the dimensions greater. It is to be noted too, 
that, although all the ornament introduced was disposed 
in horizontal lines, yet the slight distinction made between 
the treatment of the curtains and that of the wall surfaces 
emphasized the upright shape of the former, and so more 
than counterbalanced the tendency of the horizontal 
bands of ornament to lower the apparent height of the 
room. About the best scheme of color to give space to 
a room is the following : 

Carpet in very minute 


cy, people of refinement and taste may be found who can 
perceive no difference between a scheme of color which 
is at once strong and harmonious and one which is 
merely brutal. To them every contrast is a dissonance, 
and nothing more. And, again, those who do not agree 
with them are too apt to believe that the more violent 
the contrast, the better. It is hard to get any one to see 
that blue and yellow may be a most disagreeable com- 
bination, and that yellow and blue may be very pleasant. 
This is because they do not perceive the small differences 


of tone, or of texture, upon which discord or harmony 





pattern, greenish gray; 
dado, a darker and cold- 
er tone of the same; 
upper part of walls blu- 
ish or pearl gray; frieze 
in very pale écru and 
purplish slate color; 
ceiling écru. Doors and 
window-frames écru and 
gold. Furniture black; 
Upholstery and curtains 
silver brocade. Any 
other colors introduced 
should be light and 
bright, and in small 


quantity. 


MOPERN TASTE 
TN COLOR. 

ONE of the greatest of 
the difficulties that dec- 
orators have to contend 
with results from the 
fact that the modern 
taste in color has gone 
beyond the decorative 
limit. All peoples be- 
gin with a rather low 
scale of color, because 
the pigments easily ob- 
tainable happen, for the 
most part, to be dull, 
cobalt and the white of 
tin, both restricted to 
enamel, being the only 


be called brilliant. As 
soon as the means of ob- 
taining the finer primary 
and secondary colors 
are discovered these are 
the only colors used. 
Whether in China or in 
Greece, in Syria orin Hindostan, or in northern Europe of 
the Middle Ages, the scale is made up of ultramarine, gold, 
vermilion, emerald green and purple, and the richest and 
strongest decorative effects are produced. Afterward 
comes a leaning to the use of a multitude of pale but still 
bright tints; lastly, a degradation of every color into 
something resembling brown or gray, accompanied by the 
growth of a feeling for the quiet and homely tones of or- 
dinary landscape, and a want of appreciation of fine dec- 
orative effects, such as are always unusual in nature. Even 
now, after several years of reaction against this tenden- 
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depends. Very intelligent people, well versed in art mat- 
ters, will tell you, for instance, that green and purple, or 
blue and brown are discordant, and ina tone of voice and 
a manner as if they were stating an incontrovertible gen- 
Yet everybody will be able to bring to mind 


with a little effort examples of these combinations which 


eral law. 
are very beautiful. The decorator is continually making 
this distinction between harmonious and discordant con- 
trasts, while the public for which he works is, as a rule, 
blind to it. A more general comprehension of the laws 
of color harmony would greatly lighten his labors. 
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FIREPLACES IN SUMMER. 





THE open fire-grate is generally more or less trouble- 
some ; but in a climate where it is not always summer, 
there is nothing which in any sense replaces that “ ingle 
nook,” the centre ‘of attraction and the altar of the home. 
The difficulty is, to know what to do with it in summer, 
when one wants to get as far as possible from the idea 
of heat, and to forget the still distant days when we 
shall thankfully gather round the blazing log. 

A fireplace ought always to occupy a position in the 
room which supposes a 
general diffusion of its 
benefits, and not be put 
in some narrow end 
where two easy-chairs, 
one on each side, occupy 
all the comfortable cor- 
ners, and every one but 
the favored occupants of 
these, or the person who 
has assurance enough 
to act as a screen in 
front of it, is shivering 
in outer regions, If it 
is already placed at the 
narrow end of the room, 
all that can be done is 
not to fill up the angles 
with heavy cabinets or 
tables, but to arrange 
settees, easy-chairs and 
little occasional tables 
about, so that a number 
of people can _ place 
themselves comfortably 
within range of the 
cheerful warmth and 
light. 

A fireplace which took 
a silver medal at the In- 
ventions Exhibition last 
year in London had 
very happily solved the 
difficulty of what is to 
be done with it in sum- 
mer. A chimney-piece 
made of carved or 
otherwise ornamented 
wood, and which, if 
necessary, can be placed 
over the ordinary marble 
or enamelled slate of the 
cheap builder, is fitted 
with small folding-doors 
which meet in the centre 
when the grate is not in 
use, and completely con- 
ceal it, giving the appearance of a cabinet to the whole 
structure. 

When a fire is wanted, the doors, folding like a screen 
in two leaves, slide back into the jambs at each side, 
leaving open the grate, which may be tiled or fitted in 
any way that is desired. The doors do not fit closely 
down to the hearth but leave an open space for ventila- 
tion at the bottom, or, if it is preferred to have them 
entirely closed, ventilation may be obtained by having 
small fret-work panels at the top or bottom, or the 
whole panel may be of Arabian or Japanese lattice, 
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THE SEVRES PORCELAIN MANUFACTORY. 
(Concluded.) 





HE heat of controversy 
concerning the new 
porcelain having sub- 
sided we can calmly 
examine the  spe- 

cimens in the Sévres 

museum, and I may 
be allowed to amplify 
my remarks on this 
subject made in the 
columns of The Art 





Amateur nearly two 
years ago. - (See December, 1884.) 
has decidedly the qualities of porcelain. 


The new ware 
It is fine, 
dense, glossy, sonorous, transparent, hard, and not to 
be scratched with a steel point. The material is very 
plastic; it is strong enough to be employed in all 
ways; it admits all processes of decoration, and the 
number of colors which it assimilates in itself consti- 
tutes great progress. We find ruby, rose and violet 
grounds ; turquoise blue which had hitherto baffled 
European potters; Chinese blue that does not run 
during the baking. . We see flambé pots that may be 
compared with Chinese flambé ware not disadvan- 
tageously ; we see biscuit statuettes of a delicate am- 
ber tone, and vases whose sculptured details retain 
beneath the glaze all the purity of their reliefs and 


outlines. In short, the “ porcelaine nouvelle ” has its 





special paste or pastes—for it appears that there are 
several variations; it has its white and colored glazes, 
its palette of enamels, and its “grand feu” and 
muffle colors. This constitutes, we must admit, an 
equivalent of the resources of Chinese porcelain, and 

by means of them, M. Derischmeiler, an artist of the 
manufactory, has reproduced in facsimile—with I 
know not how much pains—a famous Chinese plate 
known as the plate of the seven borders. Certainly, 
the new porcelain has not the gem-like and very 
precious aspect of the old hard Sévres, but never- 
theless, it is a very beautiful material, and it has an 
elasticity of manufacture, an adaptability, and, above 
all, a wealth of decorative means which ought to 
tempt and inspire artists who have been repelled by 
the majestic coldness of the classical Sévres with its 
limited palette. 

Coming now to the use made of this new porcelain 
and its extensive decorative resources, I cannot, frankly, 
admire the products due to the technical direction of 
M. Lauth and the artistic inspiration of M. Carrier-Belleuse 
and his collaborators. 
beauty of the material and mere technical excellence of 
detail, I find but little to commend in the more ambitious 


Putting out of the question the 


category of vases and purely ornamental ob- 
jects. Asa thing of itself ornament has no 
reason for existing ; exception, of course, be- 
ing made of things of the nature of a picture 
or a statue ; one may say with William Morris 
that “ nothing is ornamental unless it is also 
really useful.” It may happen that their pe- 
culiar beauty or rarity may lead us to preserve 
objects exclusively as things to be looked at, 
but they ought to have been originally capable 
of fulfilling perfectly some function or other, 
otherwise they cannot be really beautiful, and 
their existence and conformation cannot be 
defended or logically explained. All the 
gilding and painting and adornment in the 
world will not excuse the aimlessness of the 
structure of an object, and whatever is aim- 
less will always have a feeble, worthless and 
meaningless appearance. In the museum of 
the Sévres factory we have acomplete modern 
and retrospective exhibition of its products. 
Taking this exhibition as a whole, and neg- 
lecting for the moment the modest plates and cups and 
saucers and dinner-services, and a few vases of really 


beautiful shapes, J can imagine Qliver Goldsmith's 


tion. 
pous and important State official in these mean and un- 





friend and correspondent, the intelligent Chinaman, con- 
cluding, after careful examination, that the mission of 
Sévres was and still is to manufacture to the end of 
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THE JOSEPH CHERET VASE, 


WHICH TOOK THE PRIZE AT THE sEv RES COMPETITION IN 1876. 


time funeral urns for the cenotaph of Louis XVI. All 
the large coupes and vases made at the factory impera- 
The 
forms are all traditional, and even in seeking novelty tra- 


tively demand a columnar pedestal to rest upon. 





SEVRES BASIN WITH PATE-SUR-PATE DECORATION. 


dition is consulted, and change is made according to tradi- 
You can feel the deadening influence of the pom- 
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interesting forms, and even when Sévres seeks variety 
the impression is monotonous because it is a factitious 
variety made up of borrowings from all styles and not 
by a return to the study of the things of nature. In 
all the grand decorative pieces there is a stiffness 
and dry solemnity, and in the decoration itself a want 
of freedom and joyousness. In short, it is official art, 
which has no reason for being, no use, no aim to 
serve, and no personality. The material is superb, 
the manufacture faultless, the painting and enamelling 
of undeniable skill, the effort and good-will and talent 
of the artists beyond question, and many of the de- 
tails are in themselves full of beauty. And yet the 
result is something inartistic, unnatural, ungraceful, 
which has not been a joy to its producer and will 
not be a joy to its possessor if that possessor can only 
throw off the trammels of traditional stereotyped ad- 
miration and respect. 
institu- 


Far be it from me to attack Sévres as an 


tion. In the matter of government protection of the 
arts, France will always make the world envious. 
The glorious position which she takes at all universal 


exhibitions is a proof of the utility of this protection 
which really forms only a paltry item in the budget 
of State. The history of Sévres is full of glory in 
the past; its mission in the present and in the future 
is high; and in spite of all criticisms, it must be ad- 
mitted that Sévres in the present century has not been 
altogether beneath its task. For years together it 
has been somnolent; the majority of its more am- 
bitious products have been and still are ugly, unde- 
Neverthe- 
less, it has produced much that is beautiful, and the 


sirable, and a waste of splendid material. 
two inventions of “ pate-sur-pate ” decoration and of 
the “ porcelaine nouvelle” ought alone to suffice to 
win for it the respect of the artistic world. 

In conclusion, let me add that this “ porcelaine 
nouvelle ”’—the composition of which still remains the 
of the French manufacturers to whom the 
administration of Sévres communicated it—is 
not intended to take the place of the hard paste 


secret 


has 


which remains the most perfect pottery for domestic 
uses. The new ware is specially destined for fancy 
and ornamental objects, such as vases and coupes 
which need to be specially decorative, gay and agree- 
able to the eye. Nor will it, on the other hand, take the 
place of the soft paste which has its own beauties and 
qualities. It is simply an addition to the existing re- 


sources of Stvres and by no means implies the 
abandonment of any of the old resources such as may 


give really artistic results. THEODORE CHILD. 


HINTS ON CHINA PAINTING. 

Mrs. FRACKELTON, in her work on china 
painting called “ Tried by Fire” (D. Appleton 
& Co.), already noticed in the magazine, gives 
a good description of the process of firing, 
as it appears to one looking through’ the 
“ peep-hole” of a gas-kiln: “ First, the ware 
is white, and the decoration dull ; by and by it 
becomes cherry-red; finally, the decoration 
may disappear altogether, and the kiln is 
filled with a hazy atmosphere, through which 
you see only the white-hot outlines of your 
pieces. The bright gold develops very early ; 
but, because it does, do not be alarmed. It 
needs a good strong fire to make it amalga- 
mate with the glaze of the ware. It can be 

developed in the oven of a kitchen range, but 
will then wipe off with the fingers. It isa 
lovely sight to see a bit of color take gloss in 
the fire. It is just as though sunshine smiled 
on it, and would stay always. It is seldom 

that one will chance to see it, too; but it is 

worth watching for, like the eclipse passing 
from the When the haze is time 


sun. appears, it 


It depends 


to turn off the gas and let the kiln cool. 
on the size of the kiln how long this will take; some 
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rates so quickly that it is almost impossible to avoid 
sharp lines, and ‘ spotty’ effects. The drying qualities 
of lavender can be controlled by the judicious addition.of 
alcohol. Some persons, to whom turpentine is especially 
disagreeable, and who are not converts to water-color, 
paint entirely with lavender, or some similar oil diluted 
with alcohol in this manner, and very pleasantly, too. 
“It is always best not to pad or stipple skies when it 
is possible to avoid such treatment, the freshness and 
atmosphere are so easily lost and ‘smoothed out.’ It is 


The high lights are very effective put on with white 
enamel. Violet of iron is a most useful color for paint- 
ing mosses, both as a self-color, and in working up the 
carmines. Wash in the general tones of your mosses 
first, and add all the stems and firm lines of direction 
after. Use turpentine in painting these; but, when you 
wash in any suggestions of ‘sea-scapes,’ use lavender, 
so that the color will be pure and fresh, and will not 
need padding or blending. When lavender is used, the 
lines will soften themselves and will not dry harshly. 


not more than an hour or so, and large ones eight to 
‘ ten hours.” 

The following suggestions to the amateur china paint- 
er are also culled from Mrs. Frackelton’s interesting and 
instructive work : “ I do not know of anything more thor- 
oughly adapted to the decoration of china than sea-mosses 
and shells. The exquisite colors, tints and forms, seem 
to adapt themselves with a peculiar felicity to this pur- 
pose. The dreaminess of hues, the fading of blue to 
green, from green to yellow, to pink and violet, to’ every 
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OLD ITALIAN CERAMIC DECORATION, 


- GUBBIO FATENCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM, PAINTED BY GIORGIO ANDREOLI, 


always desirable to keep the colors as crisp and clear as 





shade of pearliness, give scope for the play of the most 
vagrant fancy, and the choice of ‘ground colors,’ which 
cannot be excelled. The dried mosses are very good to 
work from, and many a pleasant evening can be spent 
in floating and preparing them. ‘Sea-mosses,’ by A. B. 
Hervey, is a most excellent work for any one interested 
in the study of algz, andihas some very good colored il- 
lustrations. The shells can be used separately, or they 
can be grouped, and ‘the moss arranged about them. 


When a sky is blended it loses its crisp freshness ; let it 
dry before you add your ships and gulls. 

“In painting landscapes, I consider it preferable to 
use lavender as a medium rather than turpentine for cer- 
tain portions, and to produce certain effects, principally 
in washing in skies, distances and water. The lav- 
ender is much pleasanter to manage; it keeps the 
color open longer, and the edges spread and soften 
into each other, whereas if turpentine is used it evapo- 


possible. 

“If the foliage in your picture is in masses, it can first 
be washed in or indicated with the lavender at the same 
time as the sky, and so avoid harshness, or the effect 
of having been cut out and pasted upon the sky. 

“ All landscapes should have at least two fires, to ac- 
quire the softness and atmosphere which it is difficult to 
render at once,” 





























THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 


XVIII.—MATERIALS., 


ANY kinds of linen are especially 


manufactured for embroidery 
now, and as hand-loom weaving 
has been introduced once more, 
we may hope to be able to obtain 
the hand-woven fabric shortly in 


a sufficient variety of widths and 





qualities. It is very superior to 
power-loom cloth, the fibres in which have been flat- 
tened, and which is often filled with dressing. 

Russian crash, a narrow linen woven by the peasantry 
in small hand-looms, is, when fine and even, of a beauti- 
ful neutral tone, and the yarn preserves its roundness 
from not having been exposed to beetling or calender- 
This 


It comes in 


ing in finishing ; it is also quite without dressing. 

linen is, however, troublesome to obtain 

large bales, and no two pieces are alike in quality or 
_ tone;-or even in length or width. It is 

always narrow, moreover, which is an 

inconvenience in many ways. It is 
necessary either to pay a very high 
price for selected pieces suitable for 
embroidery or to buy at least half a 
bale and select for one’s self. 

A power-loom linen, manufactured 
for embroidery, needs to be specially 
finished without dressing, and with 
only a very small amount of calender- 
ing; it would be much better without 
any. It must be very evenly woven, 
and with the threads without lumps 
and flaws, which are very common in 
ordinary machine linens, and are con- 
cealed by the finishing process. A 
fine twilled linen, such as that made 
at Kirriemuir, in Scotland, and known 
by that name, is a very good ground 
for embroidery. 

Chair-back covers, or “tidies,” as 
they are sometimes called, should be 
made of some material which can be 
The 
Cretan 
much 
work, 


frequently washed or cleaned. 
very beautiful Turkish and 

towels, which are to be had 
cheaply than 
showed what was needed to combine 
decoration with usefulness in 
chair-covers. The groundwork is for 
the most part transparent, or nearly 
so, and the embroidery, which is ex- 
tremely rich and beautiful in color, is 
strictly conventional in design, and 
when chosen with regard to the sur- 
roundings in the room becomes an ele- 


more modern 


real 


ment of beauty instead of the reverse. 

Chair-back covers of this description may be worked 
nowadays. There are many materials, mostly of East- 
ern origin, which give the desired transparency. A thick 
kind of silk or cotton gauze known as Bulgarian cloth 
is one of these, and some of the handwoven “ Langdale 
linen” is adaptable to the same purpose. 

Darning, feather-stitch, and cushion-stitch can all be 
used on a thin material. 
silk, satin, plush, or any rich material of that kind is 
simply to show entire ignorance of artistic decoration, 
and it is difficult to characterize it as anything but vulgar. 
Rich materials are entirely out of place as covers in- 
tended to protect the upholstery. 

Many fancy linens adapt themselves to darning, or to 
cross-stitch embroidery, and are in some cases manu- 
factured with that view. The old English work of the 


To make chair-back covers of 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for bed furniture 
and curtains was on a coarse twilled calico, very similar 
to the material now known as “ bolton,” or “ work- 
house ” sheeting, although thinner. 


Our present calico 


2, 


EMBROIDERED CUSHION OF RED VELVET. 


is creamy in tint, washes well, and becomes, if anything, 
better in the process, and is quite suitable for these pur- 
hangings, and 


poses. Counterpanes, bed or window 


summer coverings for furniture are very satisfactory 
embroidered on bolton sheeting—perhaps for furniture 
something a little coarser is better, and Kirriemuir twill, 
or the material known as drill, is less likely to be quickly 
soiled. 

Satin is always a satisfactory ground for rich embroid- 
ery, but silk is best when of a very soft finish. For 
church work a thick, soft, ribbed silk is specially made, 
as well as the damask silk so cften used. There are 
many silk-faced materials which hang in better folds 
than those called silk, but the cheap material called 
Roman satin, which has only a facing of poor silk on a 
heavy cotton back, is not worth wasting labor on. It 
will always pull and look miserable when the weight of 
Soft Indian or Chinese silks, 


known byall manner of different names, such as Nagpore, 


the embroidery is on it. 


Surah, Corah, and so on, are beautiful grounds for fine 


silk embroidery, especially for darned work. Chair-back 





covers may be made of these, as they wash perfectly. 
For ch«rch work only the very best velvet should be 
used. It is made in several widths, from twenty to 
seventy-two inches. It should be remembered that red 
velvet always has a tendency to become somewhat blue 
if exposed to damp. 


ing rather to orange than crimson in the first instance. 


It should be chosen of a hue tend- 


Utrecht velvet or cloth may be used for church embroid- 
ery, where expense is an object. The cloth should be 
soft-finished and without any gloss. 

Some kinds of felt may be used for coarse portiéres or 
hall curtains. The material looks well from its dull, soft 
finish, but there is no wear in it in comparison with a 
woven fabric. ns 

Cloth of gold or of silver, if used at all, should be 
good. It is sold by weight, according to the metal used 
init. Cloth of gold costs from twenty to thirty dollarsa 
yard, cloth of silver about fifteen dollars, The metal 
wire is woven with silk and is thrown to the surface. 
An inferior kind of this cloth is made largely abroad, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY WORK, 














and is used in France, Italy and other countries in the 
place of the real gold and silver, which in olden times were 
not thought too good or too expensive for the service of 
the church. It has a very tinselly and tawdry appear- 
ance, quite in keeping with the cheap lace and the imita- 
tion gold braid with which the altar cloths and priests’ 
vestments are too often trimmed in foreign churches. 
This imitation cloth of gold is made chiefly of silk with 
a very little gold, or often only tinsel thrown up on the 
surface. Itis to be avoided as inartistic and vulgar. 
The yarn used in embroidery is crewel, a soft-finished 
worsted yarn, which should be manufactured without 
any twist and in the dyeing of which all aniline colors 
should be avoided. A thicker kind, known as double 
crewel, and sometimes also called tapestry wool, is also 
for work, A 


crewel is also made, but not in very large quantities. 


manufactured bold or coarse very fine 

In.using crewel double it is always best to cut two 
threads the same length, and thread them together 
through the needle, never by any chance doubling the 
thread, so as (o have the strands working in opposite 
directions. 

Filoselle is a spun silk and therefore 
wears much less time than embroidery 
silk, owing to its short fibres and their 
tendency to become rough. It also 
will stand less manipulation in dyeing, 
and at the present time the dyes are 
not so fast as in the more expensive 


silks. 
pure silk 


When of good quality, it is 
not a mixture, as some sup- 
pose. Tusser silk is spun from the 
cocoons of the uncultivated silk-worms 
It is “wild” silk as distin- 
the silk of 


China and Italy. It has, however, cer- 


of India. 


guished from cultivated 
tain qualities of its own which recom- 
mend it. It has a peculiar broken lus- 
tre, which many value for the effect it 
produces, It is never so fine as Chi- 
nese silk, and at the present time has 


Raw 


or spun silk, a soft untwisted cream 


not been produced in all shades. 


silk, is used in some cases and works 
in well with tusser or with filoselle. 

Of embroidery silk proper there are 
several kinds. There is the old “ floss,” 
which is now scarcely ever used in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of keeping it 

the silk 
Japanese 


smooth. It resembles most 


used by the Chinese and 
embroiderers, which is difficult for a 
European to use on account of its 
being cross-reeled. The Japanese now 
have theirs wound on bobbins. It is 
extremely fine and is pure silk of the 
best quality. The native embroiderers 

twist it between the palms of their 

hands, holding one end in the mouth 
while the other is secured to the frame. They twist 
together in the same manner two or three of these 
already twisted strands, according to the thickness of 
silk which they require. The Royal School of Art Nee- 
dlework at South Kensington has a special silk manu- 
factured for it, in twelve strands of very slightly twisted 
pure silk. Cutting off a needleful of the required length 
the embroideress has only to pass the silk gently be- 
tween her finger and thumb, and she will be able to 
divide it without injury into as many strands as she wishes 
to use. If the cut silk becomes tangled, it may always 
be smoothed again between the fingers. This silk, tech- 
nically known as “ bobbin” or embroidery silk, is dyed 
entirely without aniline dyes and is as fast and as per- 
fect as scientific care can make it. 

Filo-floss—in spite of its unfortunate name—is also a 
perfectly pure Italian or Chinese silk and is dyed by the 
same firm and in exactly the same way as the school 
silk. It is slightly different in the manufacture, and some 
workers prefer it to the school silk, 
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Purse silk, or thick twist, is sometimes used in the 
same manner as gold thread, or for couching or thickly 
worked outlines. It plays an important part in the dra- 
peries of the modern Belgian work. 

The improvement in modern embroidery silks seem to 
have driven off the field the old “ Dacca”—a silk named 
after the place of its original manufacture in India. 
There is an inferior silk sold as Dacca, which cannot be 
recommended. The French seem always to have had a 
fancy for twisted silks, although they give a very dis- 
agreeable hardness to embroidery, except when used for 
outlining. The modern twist silks are, however, very dif- 
ferent from the French used in eighteenth-century em- 
broidery, and are much softer and more pleasing. 

Gold and silver passing have already been described 
as thread made from the precious metals. They are 
superior to Chinese or Japanese gold, being capable of 
being worked through the ground material without in- 
jury. “Plate” consists of flattened gold or silver wire, 
which is sewn on to the embroidery by ornamental 
stitches in colored silks. Spangles are small plates of 
gold or silver of various shapes, generally round, with a 
small hole for passing the needle through. They were 
a good deal used in old times, and we find them, as well 
as plate, used with much of theancient gold embroidery, 
but not of the best times, and they are generally some- 
what tawdry in appearance and not to be recommended. 

In old work we sometimes find plate twisted round 
a thinstick and then stitched down in a curled shape, 
and in somé cases it has been threaded intoa needle and 
sewn over stuffing as satin-stitch. It is never satisfac- 
tory, however, in these forms, and is not found in the 
work of the best period of decorative needlework. 

Bullion or purl is made of fine gold wire twisted spi- 
rally. Itis sewn down by running the thread through its 
rings. It must be first cut into the required length, 
threaded on the needle, just as is done in bead-work, and 
then sewn down. It is used in ecclesiastical work, 
but chiefly in. embroidering military and other official 
uniforms, ‘and in heraldic work. There are several 
varieties. 

Chinese and Japanese gold are made of narrow straps 
of paper upon which perfectly pure gold leaf has first 
been applied, twisted round thread or silk. As a rule 
the Chinese gold is redder in hue than the Japanese, and 
is twisted round red silk, while the other is made over 
white or yellow cotton ; but this is not always the case, 
and the Japanese gold is to be found of several different 
hues, and is sometimes twisted over red silk to give it a 
reddish tinge. Care should be taken by testing to see 
that the gold is pure, as imitation threads are now being 
made which cannot be detected in any other way. 

Pearl purl is gold cord cf very fine manufacture made 
It resembles a row of closely 
L. HIGGIN,. 


of twisted wire and silk. 
threaded beads, and is very decorative. 
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THE NEXT COLORED PLATE. 


WITH the September number of The Art Amateur 
will be given a charming ‘‘Spring Landscape,” by Leonard 
Ochtman, together with valuable suggestions by the artist himself 
for painting it. 





THE HAND-SCREEN DECORATION. 


THE background of the bird and flower design in 
the extra supplement indicates sky, and should be a greenish tur- 
quoise blue at the top, modulating into a warm flesh tint at the 
bottom, where the purple flowers come against it. The large 
flowers at the top are pinkish in their tubes, becoming nearly 
white at the lip, and greenish where the inside of the tube appears, 
the calyx or bracts at the top being much darker red. The pas- 
sion flowers below are light purple, with orange stamens. The 
leaves are generally a warm green, some of the dark parts run- 
ning into crimson. The lowest bird has a body of rich varied red 
and brown, its head and a band around its throat being velvet 
black, its throat a brilliant changing yellow, wings purplish 
brown, middle tail feathers bright green, the shorter feathers each 
side of them reddish brown, the two long ones darker brown. 
The bird above is of varied tints of brown, the side of the body 
beneath the wing whitish, the head brilliant ruby and scarlet, 
throat bright yellow. The long-billed bird is bright green on the 
side and bronze green on the back, with a copper-red head, purple 
brown wings, and dark brown tail, withe bronze reflections. The 
bills are all dark gray and black. For the sky take white, Ant- 
werp blue and yellow ochre at the top, blending into white, yellow 
ochre and vermilion at the bottom. For large flowers, white, ver- 
milion, ivory black and raw umber, with madder lake in the 
calyx. Inside of tube cadmium, Antwerp blue and ivory black, 
melting into the white of the lip. Passion flowers, madder lake, 
cobalt, and ivory black, with stamens of deep cadmium, accented 
with burnt Sienna. Paint the leaves with cadmium, Antwerp 
blue and ivory black, lightening with light cadmium and white, 
and deepening with raw umber, running into burnt Sienna and 
crimson lake in some of the darker ones. Paint the head of the 
long-tailed bird with black and Vandyck brown; throat, cad- 
mium shaded with raw umber, and high lights of light cadmium 


and white. - For the middle feathers of the tail take cadmium and 
emerald green. 
which work vermilion and madder lake, with 


Make the body with burnt umber and white, into 
ith deep cadmium for 
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the highest light, and deepening with crimson lake. Make the 
wings of the same brown, with lights of crimson lake and white ; 
the short feathers of the tail the same, with cadmium and burnt 
Sienna worked in, and the long feathers dark brown. 

These colors will serve as a guide for painting the other birds 
according to the descriptions given above. Varying browns are 
the basis of the color, with different lights and refleciions—pink, 
purple, green and so on, with the brightest color on the heads and 
throats. 


HE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE 539 is a design for a cushion. If embroidered 
in color, it will be advantageous to use a bluish green plush for the 
ground, since this will provide the color forthe leaves, These 
should be simply outlined and veined. Use filoselle for this pur- 
pose. In embroidering the flowers, carefully distinguish between 
the calyx and petals. Embroider the petals in pale whitish green 
and whitish yellow silks, using pure white for the highest lights. 
The effect should of course be of a white flower. The calyx is 
embroidered in greens, modified by umberish tints of red. Em- 
broider the stems in darker greens, mingled with red. Study the 
colors from the water lily. The design will be very much im- 
proved by outlining with gold. If another color is preferred for 
the ground, the design will be very effective in gold outline alone. 
Take Japanese gold thread and couch it down, preserving the 
drawing carefully. 


Plate 540 is a cup and saucer decoration—“ Violets.” 
For the flowers mix purple No. 2 with ultramarine blue ; outline 
and shade with the same. Leave the centre petal white at the 
base, with lines of the color. For the under side of the leaves use 
apple green ; for the upper side apple green and brown green 
mixed ; outlines and veins, brown green. Use apple green for 
the leaf stalks and brown green for the flowerstems. Tint for 
background, Chinese yellow. Bands, white, outlined with gold. 


Plate 542 is a a classic head with ivy leaves, by Ellen 
Welby, suitable for a plaque. This head should be kept rather 
dark against the background. The hair should be a light yellow 
brown, with deeper brown shadows, care being taken that the hair 
does not get too hot a color. The ivy leaves should be kept of a 
rather dark bluish green, the shadows being a warmer orange 
green. The complexion should be fair but well shaded under the 
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MODEL OF A KILN FOR CHINA FIRING. 


(ske “ DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING A KILN.”’) 


hair and chin ; the eye gray, with dark lashes and eyebrows. The 
drapery around the neck and floating behind should be of a rich 
dull red, the shadows being sharply put in and left quite dis- 
tinctly defined. The shadows in this drapery should be darker 
and brighter than the local color. The narrow band crossing the 
shoulder should be very deep red, darker than the drapery. The 
dress; just seen below the drapery, should be a pale, dull pink, 
darker than the flesh, but kept very dull, with the lighter shad- 
ows rather gray and the deeper ones rather brown. The bac‘- 
ground should be sky, all kept very light, the parts indicated by 
straight lines in the design being pale greenish blue, and the white 
clouds being shaded with a delicate warm gray. 








Correspondente. 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 








Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 





MODELLING IN WAX AND CLAY. 


M. D. N., Upperville, Va., asks: (1) Where can I 
get modelling wax, and what does it cost? (2) Which is best 
for a beginner in modelling, wax or clay ? (3) Is common plas- 
ter of Paris used in making casts ? 





(1) Any of the dealers in artists’ materials advertising in The 
Art Amateur, will send you some, or on application, will tell 
you the price. (2) Clay, generally speaking ; but, in using wax, 
you can carry about in your pocket, quite conveniently, a little box 
containing your model, and you can work on it during spare mx - 
ments. It is clean to handle, and does not need frequent wetting, 
like clay, which has constantly to be kept moist, and, of course, 
cannot be removed from the studio. Wax is especially suitable 
for modelling delicate objects, such as small portrait medallions 
for brooches or belt clasps. (3) Yes. 





TOUGHENING PLASTER OF PARIS, 


SiR: Can you give me any information in regard to 
the mixture of plaster of Paris with a view to having it retain its 
sharp edges ? Can I mix anything with the water that will secure 
this result ? In carving flowers and leaves I have great trouble 
when the plaster becomes dry ; in flat work it is all right. 

O. McC., Meriden, Conn. 

Try mixing a little paraffine with the plaster; this will give it 
more of a waxy character, but may prevent the brittleness you 
complain of. Experiment by mixing a small quantity at first, 
and increasing the paraffine if needed. It must be very thor- 
oughly incorporated with the plaster and should not appear in 
spots or lumps. 


DECORATION OF A GLASS DOOR PANEL. 


SIR: Will you please give me some advice about 
painting in oils the glass panel in the front door of a large, 
two-story brick dwelling ? A. S., Cincinnati. 

A very good effect may be obtained by painting your trans- 
parent glass panel with the design of a head, with background 
of fruit and flowers, such as was published in The Art Amateur 
recently. Let the clear glass show through the interstices of the 
leaves, and in some parts against the head. In painting this, use 
ordinary oil colors and mix with them a little turpentine. Use 
medium-sized flat bristle brushes with a pointed flat sable No. 7 
for the finer touches and careful drawing. Directions for paint- 
ing this head were given at the time of its publication. If 
preferred, a regular conventional design may be used of the sort 
often published in The Art Amateur, In this case the ground 
may be entirely covered, no clear glass being visible. 





DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING A KILN. 


SiR: I wish to build a kiln for firing china. (1) Can it 
be all built of fire-brick ?. (2) Must the fire come in contact with 
the szdes as well as the bottom ? (3) Must the china énclosure (or 
pot) be of iron ? E. E. B. 

Mr. Charles Volkmar, an expert in such matters, towhom we 
referred our correspondent’s question, kindly furnishes the fol- 
lowing reply, accompanied by a drawing of a kiln, which can- 
not fail to be of value to E. E. B., and others seeking similar 
information : 

‘*The square bricks which come in contact with fire must 
be fire-bricks. The kiln must be bound with iron bands or bars 
to keep it from spreading. The fire must passall around the box 
and must be retained by two large fire-clay plaques with holes to 
prevent the heat from escaping too fast. The box should com- 
mence to heat at the top and the heat should work down. It is de- 
sirable that the box which holds the ware should be made of fire- 
clay.” 





THE USE OF THE ATOMIZER. 


STR: Will you teli me how the atomizer is used in 
crayon drawing? I havea tin one and do not know how it is 
used. MABELLE B., Jericho, L. I. 


The simplest atomizer is composed of two tubes of glass con- 
nected by a hinge. These are held open at aright angle, the two 
pointed ends being in contact. The large end of the long tube is 
put in the bottle of fixatif, and the other tube is placed inthe 
mouth. The breath is then blown smartly through the tube and 
the fluid will vaporize through the points and scatter over the 
drawing. The atomizer must not be held too near, or the vapor 
will form into drops and spoil the work. If held too far the vapor 
will not reach the paper. Practice will show the exact distance, 
which is about a foot from the drawing. 





PAINTING ROCKS IN MARINE VIEWS. 


S1R : What are the rich browns generally used in the 
rendering of rocks so common in rocky shore scenes ? 
H. A. M,, Meriden, Conn, 


In painting rocks the lights will be found quite gray in quality, 
while the shadows are more brown and rich. Use raw umber 
and ivory black, and burnt Sienna with sufficient white ; a little 
yellow ochre and cobalt for the local tone. If a rich brown is 
needed use bone brown with burnt Sienna, In the lights use 
white, yellow ochre, a little ivory black, madder lake and a little 
cobalt, 





HINTS FOR LANDSCAPE WORK. 


SIR: (1) What colors in oil form a good background 
for masses of foliage before the brighter greens and higher lights 
are put on? Should the lights be massed and put on heavily ? 
What colors are most in vogue at the present time for the highest 
and brightest lights? (2) In mixing tints for foliage, should 
white always be introduced ? (3) What colors are best suited for 
summer greens, both as to distance and as to foreground trees ? 
(4) What are the best colors for painting the trunks of trees and 
also the limbs when they are seen through the dark masses of 
foliage ? (5) When rocks and stones are introduced what tints 
should be used for their local colors ? 

W. H. D., Waterbury, Conn, 


(1) The colors used in painting distant greens, forming a back- 
ground to foreground foliage, are permanent blue, white, yellow 
ochre, ivory black and madder lake. In the masses of foliage in 
the middle distance, before the highest lights are put on, use per- 
manent blue, cadmium, white, light red or madder lake, accord- 
ing to tone, and ivory black. In the shadows add raw umber. 
In the highest and brightest lights use light zinober green with 
white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black, adding Antwerp 
blue if a darker, bluer green isneeded. In the shadows add raw 
umber and burnt Sienna with Antwerp blue, and omit vermilion. 
(2) White and black should always be used in painting foliage. 
(3) The colors already given will serve for painting light and dark 
summer foliage. The local greens may be made of any shade by 
using Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, vermilion or madder 
lake and ivory black. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt 
Sienna. (4) To paint the trunks of trees seen at a distance make 
them rather gray and not brown. Use ivory black, white, yellow 
ochre, madder lake and a little cobalt. In the nearer trees add 
raw umber, and also burnt Sienna in the shadows. (5) For the 
local color of rocks in the foreground which are gray in the lights 
and rather brown in shadow, use raw umber, ivory black, madder 
lake and yellow ochre, with a little cobalt. In the shadows add 
burnt Sienna, and, if needed, bone brown in place of raw umber. 
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SOME HINTS CONCERNING FURNITURE. 

S. P., Malden, Mass.—Furniture that follows the 
scientific laws of construction, and of which the proportions are 
harmonious never becomes old-fashioned, or, if it does, it only 
gains by age, and becomes more desirable. With the lapse of 
years, the wood shows a greater richness of tone and beauty of 
surface. 


DILEMMA, New Orleans.—In arranging furniture in a 
room the principle should always be borne in mind that every 
portion of it should be easy of access.. A couch barricaded off, 
chairs in corners where it would be impossible for any one to sit, 
tables in positions where they should be useful, but so crowded 
with ornaments that it is impossible to put anything down on them 
or to touch them without doing some damage—these are all things 
which give a room the appearance of a warehouse, and imply 
that ease and comfort in it are the last things to be considered. 
In a room of this kind one always feels more or less on stilts. 
Chairs, tables, screens, couches and the like, arranged in groups 
to suggest the breaking up of the party into cosy little coteries, 
where the room is large, will do much to help a hostess to entertain 
her guests, 

B. J., Albany.—(1) Many people object to a grand 
piano ; but, if the room is large enough it is better thana cottage, 
turned with its back to the room, as is necessary for singing. 
Perhaps it looks least awkward, when this latter arrangement is 
necessary, to place it across the corner of the room; have the 
back simply covered with some decorative fabric stretched tightly 
over it, and then place one of the pretty little threefold screens 
made for the purpose in front of it, with a gypsy table and low 
chair, so as far as possible to attract the eye away from the piano. 


Use the putois, and when the work is drying make the draperies, 
the hair and the accessories. When all is dry take brown No. 17, 
sepia, ochre, light gray, a littie blue green, and make the shadows, 
using more or less of one color or another according to circum- 
stances. It is impossible to direct what proportion of each color 
to use. Fora brunette add ochre iron violet to warm the shades. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

W. G. P., Birmingham, Ala.—If paper adheres to the 
surface of an Academy board or canvas, the best way is to mois- 
ten it with clean warm water. It should then come off easily. 
Paper should never be placed over the face of a canvas until the 
paint is thoroughly dry. 

J. F. F., Central Valley, N. Y—A marble mantel may 
be decorated by painting with ordinary oil colors, using turpen- 
tine as a medium. The Art Amateur has published many de- 
signs which are appropriate for this purpose, in figures, landscape 
and flowers. Simple and large effects are best for such decora- 
tions, and it is better not to attempt too much detail. Use flat 
bristle brushes for the general painting, and flat pointed sables 
for fine work ; be careful to keep well within the outlines, as the 
paint cannot be erased if once absorbed in the marble. 


M. B., Jericho, L. I.—(1) In designing Christmas and 
Easter cards the designs for face and back should be made on 
separate cards, and, if possible, the exact size they are to be when 
reproduced. (2) The Art Amateur does not furnish criticisms or 
estimates of the value of designs. (3) The remuneration of all 
decorative work is in proportion to its artistic merit. The designs 
must be original, the drawing correct and the technique skilful. 
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yellow ochre well mixed with poppy oil. The color should be 
rubbed in thoroughly first with a flat bristle brush and afterward 
with the fingers. Before doing this, however, the surface should 
be wiped with a cloth dipped in clean water, and when gutte dry 
it should be rubbed in with oil with a clean rag so as to prepare 
it to receive the glazing. 


NOTES AND HINTS. 


“ BESSELL’S MEDIUM” is used by English amateurs, 
in painting on satin, silk, and all textile fabrics, and likewise on 
terra cotta, and as a water-color medium. The Artist says: “ The 
assertion on the label that it ‘ prevents cracking’ is true, but we do 
not agree that it ‘ intensifies the color,’ for our experience of it on 
black silk was that there was a decided lessening of intensity, it 
needing several coats over the same spot to bring the pigment up 
to full strength. On satin, however, the result was much more 
satisfactory, and we can confidently recommend its use. It will 
be a disappointment to many that it will not mix with the ordi- 
—— oil colors. This should be stated on the labels, we 
think.”’ 


BRONZE may be renovated and recolored by mixing 
one part of muriatic acid and two parts of water. The object is 
freed of all grease and dust, and the diluted acid is applied with 
acloth. When dry, it is polished with sweet oil. 


IMITATING OLD BRONZE,—-The imitation of the green, 
antique-looking old bronze is done in various ways. Sometimes 


by repeated applications to copper or brass of alternate washes of 
A 


diluted acetic acid and exposure to the fumes of ammonia. 
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BORDER DESIGNS, 


DECORATIVE 





Prang & Co., of Boston, purchase designs for cards when they 
are good. ‘The artist must fix his own price. 

Sinclair & Co.,William Street, New York, publish designs of 
menu and advertising cards. Their standard is not so high as 
Prang’s, as their work does not pretend to be of so finished a 
quality. The Woman’s Exchange, New York, takes all kinds of 
decorative work on sale for a certain commission, 

N., Boston.—The reflections in water are lighter or 
darker than the objects reflected, just in proportion as these ob- 
jects are lighter or darker than the body of water in which such 
reflections occur. A white building, post, dress, or the like, will 
have reflections darker than itself, by so much as the color of the 
water is darker than white; while on the other hand a dark ob- 
ject will usually have reflections lighter than itself. Colors re- 
flected in water will always lose a great portion of their strength 
and brightness, 

S. H., Philadelphia.—The painting is more likely to 
be by Patel than by Claude Lorraine. The work of the latter, 
we should think, would be generally stronger in execution, and 
certainly not so watery in the tints, as the canvas submitted for 
our inspection. It is true that the foliage and the sky are much 
like those of Claude, but Patel was quite able to do so much, 


MAHLSTICK, Chicago.—Squeeze the asphaltum on a 
piece of blotting-paper, which absorbs the surplus oil, leaving the 
color fit for use. We are assured by a well-known artist, who 
speaks from experience, that pictures glazed with the pigment 
thus prepared do of crack. 

HorTON, New York, who has “an old genre paint- 
ing, the colors of which are dull and cold,” wants to know if 
there is ‘‘ any safe way to revive them by means of glazing.’’ If 
the picture has not been varnished, it would be easy to give 
warmth to the canvas by applying evenly to the surface a little 


(2) An oblong, embroidered or plush cover, made to throw loosely 
over a grand piano, will be found the most pleasing way of 
preserving it from the dust and also making it a decorative piece 
of furniture. If well lined with silk the cover may be thrown 
back, when the keyboard is open, and it will drape effectively and 
look graceful. (3) The practice of having a heavy box ottoman 
always placed in front of the instrument may be convenient to 
hold music but is not beautiful. It is too heavy in all cases, and 
is singularly inconvenient for a pianist. 


WHEN A PAINTING IS “* FINISHED.” 


H. T. S., Buffalo—The mere fact that a painting is 
smooth and highly polished, does not, by any means, entitle it to 
be called “ finished.” It might be much more justly so described 
even if coarsely executed, if, on looking at it at a proper dis- 
tance, the observer saw the effect the artist intended to produce. 
So that this r.sult is secured, it matters not by what process it 
was reached. Some painters work on a picture until all the 
textures are reduced to the level smoothness of porcelain ; and 
generally, after that, the more they work at it the farther off it is 
from being finished—in the proper sense of the term. 


PAINTING IN BOUCHER STYLE. 


P. S. T., Salem, Mass.—The following suggestions 
for ‘‘ painting in Boucher style,” given by Camille Piton, should 
serve your purpose: The design having been transferred to the 
plate, use carnation No. 1 (Lacroix) for outlining the figures ; the 
reflected parts are painted with yellow brown mixed with ivory 
yellow. Then with an ivory or horn knife mix one third carna- 
tion No. 1, two thirds ivory yellow, or two fifths carnation No 1, 
and three fifths ivory yellow, which will give the general tint. 








quicker way is to put the articles in a bottle of perchloride of iron 
and water, and the longer they are kept there the darker they 
become in tone. Some ‘‘restorers” boil the object in a strong 
solution of nitrate of copper, and others again, use a bath of ni- 
trate of iron and hyposulphite of soda. To complete the opera- 
tion the object is washed, dried, and burnished, 


To POLISH BLACK MARBLE.—Wash it with warm 
soap and water, and when it is dry rub it well with furniture paste 
or French polish, and afterward with an cld silk handkerchief. 


CEMENTING GLASS TO METALS.—According to the 
Chemiker Zeitung, a cement very useful for cementing glass to 
metals is made by boiling one part of caustic soda, and three parts 
of colophony with five parts of water, and kneading up the resin 
soap thus formed with half its weight of gypsum. This cement is 
said to withstand considcrable heat. 


To SOLDER TORTOISESHELL.—Bring the edges of 
the pieces of shell to ft, taking care to give the same inclination 
of grain to cach. Then secure them in a piece of paper and place 
them between hot irons or pincers; apply pressure and let them 
cool. The heat must not be so great as to burn the shell ; there- 
fore, test it first on a piece of white paper. 


To OXIDIZE SILVER.—A quick and durable process 
is to add five grammes of sulphuret of potash to a quart of hot 
water, and as soon asthe sulphuret is dissolved, immerse the 
silver articles fora few seconds, The mixture must be used as 
soon as possible, as it loses its oxidizing power by chemical action 
if allowed tostand long. The objects, if pieces of jewelry, say, 
should then be plunged into fresh water and thoroughly cleansed 
and dried, then brushed and polished with a wire brush and some 
pulverized graphite, which makes the color darker. If the 
articles are ornamented with gold figures, the brush used must be 
what is called a rouge brush, 
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For Summer R eading. 





Cassell’s “ Rainbow” Series 
Of New and Original Novels by 
Popular American and Foreign Authors. 
IN LARGE 12MO VOLUMES, 

Elegantly printed on geod paper, and handsomely 

bound in paper covers. 


Price, 25 Cents per Volume. 





NOW READY: 
WANTED.—A SENSATION. A Sara- 
toga incident, By Eowaxv S. VAN ZiLx, 


An unique story, containing novel features and a 
somewhat sensational dénouement, * 


MARVELLOUS IN OUR EYES. By 
Emma E. Homisrook. 

SCRUPLES. By Mrs. J. H. WALWorTH. 

A MORAL SINNER. By Myrritra 
N. Say. : 

WITNESS MY HAND. By the author 
of “ Lady Gwendolin’s Tryst.” 

A PRINCE OF DARKNESS. _ By 
FLORENCE WARDEN. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. 
Riper Haccarp. 

NATASQUA. 
Davis. 

OLD FULKERSON’S CLERK. By 
Mrs, J. H. WALwWorTH. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. 
by Justin Huntty McCartnuy, M.P. 
MORGAN’S HORROR. By Georce 

Manvit.Le Fenn, 


A CRIMSON STAIN. By Annie Brap- 


SHAW. 


By RepeccaA HARDING 


Edited 





OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent free by mail, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 





OOKS !—A letter to the Hon. James G. BLaing 
from U.S. Senator WARNER MILLER, of New 
York: Unitep Srates SENATE, 

Washington, D.C., June 16, 1884. 
Dear Sir: Mr. ¥. E. Grant, of No. 7 West 42d &., 
New York, is a very conscientious and painstakin; 
bookseller. I have known him well for a number o 
ears, and have made many purchases of books through 
kin. He was for a number of years, also, the medium 
used by General Garfield for such books as he desired. 
I only desire to say that, should you wish to purchase 
any books at any time, you will find Mr. Grant in 
every respect reliable and trustworthy.—Yours truly, 
Hon. J. G. Biaine, WARNER MILLER. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ge Whenever you need a Book of any description 
call on or address F. E. GRANT, 7 West 
Forty-second Street, New York. 


7 
Any of these Catalogues will 
Vd 1S be sent free upon application 


if this journal be mentioned : 





100 page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 

{and Decoration. 
Drawing Instruments. 
>» Artists’ Materials. 


WM, T. COMSTOCK; 


Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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BRUSH STUDIES. 


By Lipa CLarkson. 

New and Revised Edition. Finely Illustrated with 

Original Designs by the Author. 
CONTENTS.--The Amateur’s Outfit.—Harmony 
and Combination of Color: a Panel of Field Daisies.— 
Some General Hints: Fabric Painting.—Practice on 
Academy Board and Sketching Canvas: a Study of 
Wild Roses.—A Study of Pansies.—How to Paint 
Photographs in Oil or in Water Colors.—Hat Marks 
and Linings: Appropriate Designs, Initials, etc.— 
Plaques: How to Paint and Frame Them.—How to 
Paint Trailing Arbutus, Feathery Clematis, Dogwood 
and Tulips.—Panel and Screen Decorations: The 
Purple Clematis, Fleur de Lis, Water Lily, etc.—Dye 
Painting: Lustra Iridescent and Kensington.—Lam- 
brequins and Other Artistic Home Furnishings: Clock 
Scarf, Banners and Bannerettes.—Christmas, New 
Year’s, Easter and Birthday Cards: How to Paint 
Them.—Suggestions for Holiday and Birthday Gifts : 
Pretty Trifles for Home Decoration,— Painting Back- 
grounds.—Modelling in Relief.—Puzzling Queries An- 

swered.—Some Useful Hints in Conclusion. 

Sent, post-paid, for 35c. J. F. INGALLS, 

Lynn, Mass. 





THE 


Carl Hecker Art School, 
4 & 6 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Instruction in all branches of High and 
Industrial Art, including a new depart- 
ment of Mod lling in Clay, Wax and Metals, 
Wood-Carving and Tileand Glass Painting, 
under the management of the eminent 
Berlin Sculptor, Frederick Kohlhagen. 
New circulars on application. Sketching 
classes for the summer a special feature. 


ART. SCHOOL "i073 
CIETY OF 
DECORATIVE ART. 
Srup10s:; 37 AND 39 West 22D Sr., N. Y. 
_ Thorough instruction given in Drawing and Paint- 
ing from Life, from the Costumed Model, and in 
Painting from Still Life; in Drawing from the An- 


tique ; in Designing, and in the Principles of Technical 
and Manual Training. Instructors: Francis C. 





Jones, Cart Hirscuserc, and J. Liserry Tapp. 

The Studios are new, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated. For circulars and information in regard to 
the py, and Evening Classes apply to Miss M. A. 


VINT 


WE'VE GOT THEM 


ON THE LIST 


FOR OUR SUMMER READING. 


THE RISE OF By W. D. Howells. 
‘*The most talked of novel 


SI LAS since Daniel Deronda.” 
LAPHAM. get at pollen Cem 


12th Edition. hdres 


INDIAN |. tore avd tite i picture 
SUMMER. 


que old Florence. : 
6th Edition. 


“* Inexhaustible charm.”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette, London. 
“ Exquisite Italian atmos- 

TWO 
COLLEGE 
GIRLS. 


phere.” —Saturday Review. 


By Helen Dawes Brown. 


“ Faultlessly pictured and 
deliciously effective,”— 
Boston Globe. 

“Rich and beautiful pas- 
sages of tender pathos. 
Nothing has been published 
since * Littke Women’ that 


3d Edition. so strikes the popular taste.” 

By Clara Louise Burnham. 

“ Healthful, pure, cheer- 

NEXT ing, apple-blossom flavor. 
._« « Upon the pool of sensa- 

DOOR tional literature it floats like 
° a lily."—New Jerusalem 


Magazine. 


*“*Not to know Margaret 
Kent is to argue one’s self 
unknown... . An electric 


MARGARET success.”’—Boston Traveller. 
‘“*Margaret Kent is so 
K ENT. —_, that — aoe of 
“4 her. Few novelists of recent 
6th Edition. days have drawn a purer 
ideal.”"—Christian Kegis- 
ter. 
By Isaac Henderson. 
“It recalls Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in his most vigorous 
time.” —Quebec Chronicle. 
‘* What story could fail to 
be interesting in such a set- 
ting? With a background of 
historical and egendary 
ruins, the Campagna, and 
all the intellectual and pict- 
uresque charm that makes 
Rome still the mistress of the 
world,” 


THE 
PRELATE. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 

“ A bouquet of native New 
England flowers—and the 
flowers have a_ peculiar 
beauty and fragrance, too.” 


THE 
SPHINX’S Fhe diatoce fo mose deli- 
CHILDREN. | i"ikorcughly © delighetul 
volpadion valde be diovly 


inimitable.”—Boston Cour- 
ter. 





Each in 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





Russian Literature. 


TARAS BULBA, By NikoLAs V.- Go- 
Got. With Portrait of the Author, 12mo, $1.00. 
A tale of the Cossacks, in which the author (himself 

a descendant from that race) describes the heroic ex- 
ploits of his ancestors, their wild mode of life and 
warfares, the wonderful scenery, the forests, the 
ponds, the wide stretches, and the sky of the steppes, 
all of which are woven together in the form of fiction, 
and placed before the reader in the most picturesque 
and vivid prose, which equals in beauty the accents 
of the noblest poetry. 

A VIT!1L QUESTION; Or, Wuat Is 
To BE Dong? By Nixorat G, TCHERNUISHEVSKY. 
With Portrait of the Author, 12mo, $1.25. 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. 
By Count Lyor N. Totstot. With Portrait of the 
Author. 12mo, $1.50. 

ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 

ANNA KARENINA, Royal 

$1.75. 

MY RELIGION. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor PLace, New York. 


I2mo, 


12mo, $1.25. 








CHEAP EDITION. 


Al fter Dinner Stories 
from Balzac. 


Done into English by Mynpart VeRELsT, with an 
Introduction by EpGar SAttus. 16mo, 
paper cover, price, 50 cts. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

VANITY AND INSANITY OF GENIUS. By 
Kate SANBORN. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lana. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
THE STAGE LIFE OF MARY ANDERSON. 
By Wititram Winter. With Portrait. 16mo, 
sewed, $1.25. 
HENRY IRVING. AChronicle of his American 
Tour. With Portrait. 16mo, parchment paper, 
$1.25. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-/ree, 
upon receipt af price, by the publisher, 
GEO. J. COOMBES, 

Late of Seventeenth St., 
BOOKSELLER, IMPORTER anv PUBLISHER, 





N, Secretary, 37 West 22d St., New York. 









275 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Now ready, my Catalogue, containing illustrations 
and descriptions of Fancy Work, Lustra Painting, 
also latest Price List of all Embroidery Materials, 
Plushes, Felts, Chenilles, Arrasenes, and Silks. Price 
for ‘‘ Home Beautiful’? and Supplement, 25 cts.; for 
Supplement, 15 cts. Mention ‘‘ Home Beautiful ’”’ and 
The Art Amateur. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14TH STREET, 





Stamped Linen Goods, 


in endless variety, comprising many exclusive pat- 
terns ; Embroidery Materials of all kinds; Briggs’ 
Patent Transfer Papers ; the newest Decorative Em- 
broidery Novelties. Also Ruchings, Handkerchiefs, 
Worsted Yarns, Corsets, etc., all at reasonable prices. 


STATEN & CO., 


54 & 56 Winter Street, Boston. 





° For making PAPER 
Materials FLOWERS and for 
EMBROIDERY on 

Sale at attractive 

prices. Lessons given 7# doth arts. Dyeing and 
cleansing of a// kinds. New preparations: Kzd Glove 
Cleaner, Lace Bleacher and Decorative Bronze, each 


STHOFF & SONS, Designers and Manu- 
facturers of Perforated Patterns for the Trade and 
for Consumers, 333 Sixth Ave., f. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ 
Revised Edition on 





will be out of press about July 20th. Contains 85 illus- 
trations of the newest designs and stitches in Em- 
broidery. Mailed soon as issued. Price, 25 cents. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 
78 Reade Street, New York, 


ONE HUNDRED Different Sizes 
and Styles of 
Alphabets. Outfit contains 40 patterns: sprays, out- 
lines, alphabets (2% inches), powder, pad, distributor, 
instructions, etc., for $1.00. Ad/ designs original 
and fresh, and the outfit strictly first-class as to 
uality and quantity. A. BERNARD, 4or Canal 
Se, - Y. French Perforating Machines for sale. 
Decorative Art Designs for any purpose to order. 
Everything of my own conception and execution. 


ARTISTS’ MANUAL 
OF PIGMENTS. 


By H. C. STANDAGE. Price, $1.00. 

This valuable book, describing all the various colors, 
their composition, combinations, etc., etc., together 
with a copy of my illustrated and priced catalogue of 
all drawing instruments, will be sent upon receipt of 
$1.00 and mention of this journal. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton St., New York. 











- + 


If you want the best, safest, cheapest 
and most advantageous life insurance 
that can be procured, insure in the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Maine. After three years its policies 
are non-forfeitable, incontestable, and 
unrestricted in respect to travel, resi- 
dence and occupation. They are un- 
questionably the most liberal and compre- 
hensive policies issued by any company. 

The company was organized in 1849, 
and has had a successful business career 
of over Thirty-five years. It has large 
assets, an ample surplus, and is of im- 
pregnable strength and security. It has 
paid Eight Million Dollars of death 
losses, and over Three Million Dollars 
for Matured and Discounted Endow- 























ments, It is a purely mutual organiza- 
tion, administered wholly in the interest 
of its policy-holders, issues every desir- 
able form of policy at low rates, and 
pays its losses promptly. You cannot 
be better suited than by insurance in this 
well-known and well-tried institution. 


- + 





25 cts. per bottle. Stamping, Plaiting, Ruching, etc. 
F.v.0 Ssall 


NEW YORK. | 





| 





A. F. MULLER, 
14 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK. 
Laprs’ Equestrian QurritTs 
AND Jackets 
A SPREIALTY. 


The Best Imported Goods for Gen- 
tlemen’s Wear, and the most 
approved styles. 





UNEXCELLED ARE THE 


EAGLE PENCILS 


(Patented) 
Rounp AND HexaGon SHAPED. 
The No. 2% grade is the dest for 
FREE-HAND DRAWING 
and general uses. 


Our Fine Arts is the most perfect pencil made. 
Graded 6b to 6h-15 degrees. ; 
Our Colored Crayons, in 51 colors, are superior to 


“ ART N EEDL EWO RK ” . all others and in some respects excel water colors. 


If your dealer does not have the above, send 10 
cents for samples, worth more than double the amount 
(mentioning THE Art AMATEUR), to 


| Eagle Pencil Co., 73 Franklin St., N.Y. 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers of Automatic 
Pencils, Copying Ink, Black, Colored, and Artists’ 
Leads—graded 6 B to 6 H, 





OSEPH GILLOTT’O 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos. 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 2g1, 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170, 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sore AGenrt, 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 


CHINA FIRED 
FOR AMATEURS, 
SCHWALB & PAGE, 


73 CHRISTOPHER ST., NEW YORK. 


CHINA FIRING 


and Gilding; also umderglaze painting glazed and 
fired. Novelties in white ware for decorating. Sen 
for price-list. 


THEO. WALTER, 
16 Knapp St., opposite Beach St., near Washington St. 
BOSTON. 














PATENT 


= Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA. 
4 SIZEs. 
Send for Circular. 
Stearns Fitch & Co., 


Springfield, O. 





YVIINA PAINTING, Enamel 
Colors, and all other requisite 
materials for the above art, 

can be found at the WESTERN 
DECORATING WORKS. Firing 
and Gilding. This department re- 
ceives our personal attention, All 
china intrusted to our care receives 
that superior Firing which has given 
us a reputation second to none 
in America GRUNEWALD & 
SCHMIDT, Proprietors, 331 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 








Ry 
a" CHINA FIRED “#4 
Ww 7) si 
wir FOR AMATEURS. “%,% 
RS JOHN BENNETT, % 
G 4 Great Jones Street, New York. %s 





or applique of metallic fabrics. 


ticulars for 2c. stamp. 





AUSTRA PAIN TING.’ 


The most superb method of Decoration for Hangings, Screens, etc., resembling antique embroidery 


‘ The only genuine colors are made by R. H. Bragdon, the inventor of the art, by whom only it is copy- 
righted and registered in U. S. Patent Office, and whose name appears on the label of every box and 
bottle. Each box contains 30 bottles of color and 2 bottles mixing medium ; price, $3.50. 


“ How to do Lustra Painting” (price 50 cents), is a complete self-instructor, Circular with full par- 


R. H. BRAGDON, Artist, 


1155 Broadway, New York City.- 
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